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PsEUDONYMS and noms de plume are an intriguing cranny 
in the journalistic cupboard. Few writers and few maga- 
zines can go for long without using one of the several 
varieties of by-line disguise: (1) the ostentatious cover-up, 
such as “X,” the name with which George F. Kennan, then 
Counselor of the State Department, signed a famous article 
in Foreign Affairs; (2) the complete blackout, such as 
“Asiaticus” and other ’icuses, or else “Observer,” “Diplo- 
mat,” etc.; (3) the synthetic personality, such as “Publius,” 
signer of the Federalist Papers, under whose name were 
variously concealed Madison, Jay and Hamilton; and (4) 
the new identity, such as Nikolai Lenin (real name, Vladimir 
Ulyanov), George Orwell (Eric Blair), and that new author, 
Rocky Graziano (Rocco Barbella). 

It is this last type of disguise, often embracing a man’s 
whole life, that is most common; passing over the rich store 
of folk-humor that is built on changed names, does anyone 
remember the real name of George Eliot (Mary Ann Evans) 
or Joe Louis (Joseph Barrow)? Or, to go back a few thou- 
sand years by way of a current movie, many people know 
the great Egyptian Pharaoh who pioneered monotheism as 
Akhnaton (and even as Ikhnaton, Akhenaten, and a dozen 
other variant spellings) ; but who says a good word nowa- 
days for Amenhotep IV, the name the gent was born with 
(sometimes rendered Amenophis IV) ? 

All of this, as the man once said, is prologue to an un- 
usual event in our own house. Imagine Robert Taylor sud- 
denly insisting he be starred as Spangler Arlington Brugh, 
or Molotov suddenly signing diplomatic notes as Scriabin, 
and you can imagine the minor consternation this event 
caused. We are talking about our veteran Middle Eastern 
correspondent, whom you (and the readers of a score of 


thehew 


other periodicals in Britain and America) have known for 
years as Mark Alexander. We will all have to get reac- 
quainted, for that amiable journalist has now reinstated his 
original moniker, Walter Z. Laqueur. It seems Mr. Alex- 
ander (we can’t shed the habit so easily) contracted to do 
a book on the Middle East this year for Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, and decided it was high time he stood up on his own 
two names. The article on page 21 of this issue is by the 
same fellow who’s writing the book, but, if you want to 
know how reliable this newcomer Laqueur is, you'll have 
to read the articles of (the late) Mr. Alexander. 

Journalism being no exception to life generally, there is 
a feminine angle to all this. Several, in fact. There are 
female signatures where sex is changed (George Sand) or 
dissolved (I. A. R. Wylie). There are married names that 
conceal famous maiden identities. (Countess Ciano was 
Edda Mussolini.) And, most common, there are maiden 
names which shed no light on illustrious marriages. (Helen 
Hayes is Mrs. Charles MacArthur.) Anyhow, while we’re 
at it, you may as well know that the Molly Day Thacher 
who reviews Eric Bentley’s book on page 26 has been asso- 
ciated not only with the Group Theater and the Theater 
Guild but with the perennially prize-winning director, Elia 
Kazan; she is his missus. 

Names, of course, have been the subject of considerable 
fascination for quite a while; and even that eminent British 
authority, Mr. Stephen Potter, has penned some wise words 
on what he has astutely defined as “namesmanship.” But 
another Briton (whose real name might have been Bacon 
or de Vere, you know) said it all centuries ago in Romeo 
and Juliet. To which we add: With writers, as with roses, 
it’s the aroma that counts. : 
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The editor of the atomic scientists’ bulletin describes 


The Danger of 
Nuclear Weapons 


By Eugene Rabinowitch (First of two articles) 


OT QUITE ten years ago, the first atomic-fission 

bomb killed 70,000 people and destroyed two 
square miles of the city of Hiroshima. To use such a 
bomb to detonate a thermonuclear bomb (‘“H-bomb”), 
its power had to be increased 30-fold, from an equivalent 
of 15,000 tons (15 kilotons) of TNT to that of 500,000 
tons. The thermonuclear explosions themselves, en- 
gineered by Americans in the Pacific and by Russians 
in Siberia, developed a power of up to 15 million tons 
(15 megatons) of TNT. Such a bomb can destroy 200 
square miles of a city and kill several million city- 
dwellers. New York, London, Moscow or Peking can 
be effectively destroyed by a single H-bomb. 

After Hiroshima, public opinion was more alarmed 
by the radiation threat of the new weapon than by 
the more familiar menace of blast and heat. The fear 
at that time seemed exaggerated, since the fine radio- 
active dust engendered by the explosion of an A-bomb 
high in the air was carried up into the stratosphere and 
scattered there by winds until it ceased to be dangerous. 
But, in the second of the Bikini tests in 1946, radio- 
activity revealed itself as a serious menace in an under- 
water explosion; the target fleet was drenched with 
radioactive spray, making the surviving ships unfit for 
manning for months afterward. 

In the recent thermonuclear tests, a much more 
ominous threat of radioactivity became apparent. These 
giant bombs, exploded close to the ground, pulverized 
enormous amounts of rock, converting them into a rela- 





When we ran our symposium on “Alternatives to the 
H-Bomb” last summer, one of the first who agreed to 
take part was Eugene Rabinowitch of the University of 
Illinois, for the last nine years Editor of the Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists. But as Dr. Rabinowitch began 
writing his piece, he decided that policy recommenda- 
tions were meaningless without a full appreciation of 
the atomic problem itself. So he has given us not one 
but two articles—the first dealing with the power of 
nuclear arms and the possibilities for defense and con- 
trol, the second (to appear next week) examining politi- 
cai alternatives in a world under the atomic shadow. 
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A JAPANESE VICTIM OF RADIOACTIVE FALL-OUT, 1954 
tively heavy radioactive dust, which “fell out” down- 
wind from the explosion site, injuring islanders and 
Navy personnel on the surrounding atolls and Japanese 
fishermen on a ship 80 miles away. The radio operator 
of this ship has since died, after months of lingering 
radiation sickness. If large A- or H-bombs were ex- 
ploded close to the ground in a future war, their radio- 
active fall-out would endanger people 50 or 100 miles 
away from “ground zero”—far beyond the reach of 
direct bomb damage. 

The weak radioactivity which remains in the atmos- 
phere or the ocean long after an atomic explosion can- 
not damage organisms directly exposed to it, but it 
increases slightly the frequency of iutations in their 
genes. This can cause no concern so long as only in- 
dividuals or relatively small population groups are ex- 
posed; but in a future war, when thousands of A- and 
H-bombs might be exploded almost simultaneously, whole 
countries or whole continents are likely to be affected, 
and the genetic consequences of such mass exposure 
may well prove disastrous. A widespread increase in 
the rate of mutations, however slight, could throw out 
of gear the mechanism of evolution by which species are 
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evolved and maintained in nature. It is a delayed, in- 
sidious damage, and it may take hundreds of genera- 
tions for its fatal results to become apparent. Experi- 
mental study of such slow, cumulative effects is practically 
impossible, except on short-lived lower organisms, which 
are often less sensitive to radiation than higher animals. 
That is why geneticists cannot predict exactly what a 
certain radioactive contamination of air or water will 
do to humans or to other higher animals, but the best 
qualified among them take a very somber view. In fact, 
some geneticists are worried about the genetic con- 
sequences of even the slight, transient increase in radio- 
activity which has been noted over wide areas after 
A- or H-bomb tests. 

Thus, within ten years from their discovery, nuclear 
weapons have developed into an immediate threat to 
hundreds of millions of human lives and to our whole 
material civilization, and they have become a potential 
menace to the biological future of the human race. 

Military and civil defense against atomic warfare 
includes (1) the threat of retaliation, (2) early warn- 
ing, and interception of bomb carriers, (3) evacuatior 
of cities in the path of the attack, and (4) reduction of 
vulnerability by peacetime dispersal of population and 
industry. 

The threat of instantaneous and overwhelming retalia- 
tion is, at present, the main reliance of the West in the 
face of the growing atomic strength of the Soviet Union. 
When continental defense (a coordinated system of 
radar warning chains, interceptor planes, and batteries 
of rockets and guided missiles) was first proposed by 
scientists two or three years ago, the proposal was viewed 
askance by some in the Strategic Air Command, who 
saw in it an attempt to undermine the role of atomic 
air power as America’s main answer to the Soviet threat. 
(This behind-the-scenes conflict played an important role 
in the campaign against J. Robert Oppenheimer.) Since 
then, however, the SAC has recognized that preservation 
of its own retaliatory capacity depends on an effective 
warning and interception system, and continental defense 
has become an integral part of America’s defense 
planning. 

Since no “atomic Maginot Line” can be 100 per cent 
effective, a well-organized civil defense is a necessary 
part of a continental defense system. The long-obsolete 
idea of “sitting the attack out” in underground shelters, 
which until recently dominated all civil-defense planning 
in America, has been recognized as suicidal after the 
H-bomb tests and replaced by a plan of evacuation of 
the cities threatened by the attack (which is likely to 
mean all metropolitan areas in the U.S.). The success 
of such evacuation depends, in addition to thorough 
preparation (including provision of new, broad evacua- 
tion lanes), on sufficient warning time. The radar chains 
under development at present promise to provide two 
or three hours’ warning of the approach of propeller- 


driven bombers, and perhaps one or two hours’ warning 
of the approach of supersonic jet bombers. Whether this 
is enough time for city evacuation is a crucial question: 
to answer it, what is needed is specific planning (and 
rehearsal) of evacuation operations in our major cities. 

The dislocation of national, economic, political and 
social life in the wake of evacuation of all big American 
cities (and destruction of some of them) is easily imagin- 
able; so is the havoc which could be wreaked by their 
repeated evacuation and reoccupation, which may become 
necessary in certain political and military situations 
short of actual atomic attack. 

Much less painful—and more effective—than evacua- 
tion after the alarm could be peacetime dispersal of es- 
sential administrative, industrial and _ transportation 
centers—until now unforgivably dismissed with a smug 
and unimaginative “impossible!” Conversion of highly 
vulnerable, congested metropolitan centers into loose 
clusters of satellite cities, separated by 10 to 20 miles 
of open space, could make a crippling attack on America 
much more difficult. True, such dispersal, apart from 
its costs, would mean disruption of many existing pat- 
terns of economic, political and social life; but it would 
have an enormous advantage over the other defense pro- 
grams in that, once completed, it would provide a 
measure of permanent security and lead to a relaxation 
of tension and fear, which no increase in continental 
defense or retaliatory power could hope to achieve. 

Dispersal may also be the only adequate answer to 
the threat of intercontinental ballistic missiles with 
atomic warheads, which, experts say. are- to make their 
appearance within a few years. Because of their high 
speed, such missiles would reduce the warning time to 
less than an hour, making interception much more 
difficult and evacuation after the alarm impossible. 

Retaliatory atomic air power, continental defense, city- 
evacuation plans and peacetime dispersal are parts of 
an integral defense program whose first purpose is to 
discourage aggression by making its success uncertain 
and retaliation as certain as possible. In the face of the 
political obstinacy, ideological fanaticism and growing 
striking power of the Soviet Union, there can be no 
question of relaxing in any one of these efforts; on the 
contrary, the development of continental and civil de- 
fense, of evacuation and dispersal programs, as yet in 
their very early stages, needs a great speed-up to catch 
up with the menace. This is bound to involve a large 
and permanent increase in direct and indirect defense 
spending, but no budgetary considerations or political 
and economic inertia should be permitted to delay or 
cripple these vital programs. 

None of these defense measures singly, or all of them 
taken together, can promise anything resembling the 
“military security” of the pre-atomic age. They can, 
however, establish and maintain for a number of years 
a highly unstable and precarious status quo, in which 
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the outbreak of war will be made unlikely by the terrible 
risk the aggressor takes in unleashing it—a status quo 
in which nations will continue to spend a large part of 
their national income on accumulating weapons of mass 
destruction in their arsenals, erecting more and more 
elaborate “electronic curtains” around their territories, 
and shaping their political and economic life so as to 
best survive in a blow-up that may occur at any moment. 

In this tense situation, the first, natural impulse is to 
attempt to reduce the danger by “outlawing” atomic and 
thermonuclear weapons. Soviet spokesmen have called— 
and many people of good will have echoed the call—for 
a commitment by all nations to abjure the use of nuclear 
weapons in war. However, the analogy with the restraint 
shown by all nations in World War II in the use of 
poison gas, often quoted by Soviet speakers, is inappro- 
priate. Poison gas is an ineffective, cumbersome and 
indecisive weapon; atomic weapons are immensely ef- 
fective, easily transportable and potentially decisive. 
The great powers are now hectically preparing for none 
other than atomic warfare, and are revising their stra- 
tegic and tactical plans correspondingly. We have this 
from Field Marshal Montgomery and General Gruenther 
of NATO; while the Soviet military leaders are not talk- 
ing, there is no doubt that they, too, are preparing to 
place their first reliance on atomic weapons. Because 
of this paramount importance of atomic weapons for 
national strength, the only acceptable form of atomic 
disarmament would be one providing objectively ade- 
quate guarantees of the actual elimination of atomic 
weapons from national arsenals; and it is questionable 
whether such guarantees are now technically possible. 

Shortly after the discovery of atomic energy in 1945, 
scientists were the first to call for its international con- 
trol as a means of preventing the possession of atomic 
weapons by individual nations, and this idea was soon 
accepted in principle by all major nations, including 
the USSR. Nine years later, controlled atomic disarma- 
ment still remains the official aim of all nations, includ- 
ing the United States and the Soviet Union. 

In the meantime, however, UN-sponsored negotiations 
on the practical implementation of the international con- 
trol of atomic energy have been deadlocked since 1948. 
The Western governments, advised by their technical 
experts, maintained at that time that the only effective 
method of control would be a worldwide monopoly of 
all large-scale atomic industries—from smelting of 
uranium ore to the generation of electricity in atomic 
power stations. The USSR has refused to accept this 
principle, denouncing it as an attempt to dominate 
“socialist industry” by what they called an “international 
capitalist monopoly.” The Soviet speakers asserted that 
effective control could be achieved by inspection of 
national and private atomic plants by an international 
agency, but they were unable to suggest a concrete system 
of international inspection which would be an adequate 
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‘EFFECTIVE DISARMAMENT HAS CEASED TO BE POSSIBLE’ 


substitute for international ownership (or, at least, in- 
ternational management) of atomic industries. 

Ever since the control negotiations bogged down, 
prominent individuals and organizations all over the 
world, from the Pope to the Prime Minister of India, 
from the International Council of Churches to the Par- 
tisans of Peace, from the Parliamentary Union to the 
Red Cross, have not ceased to urge the leaders of the 
world to search for a compromise solution. Recent dis- 
armament discussions in the United Nations have raised 
the hope that both sides in the controversy may be will- 
ing to budge from their previously adamant positions. 
But controlled atomic disarmament is a matter not 
only of political reasonableness but of technical feasi- 
bility, and this aspect of the problem seems somehow 
to have slipped out of the public eye in the current dis- 
cussions. 

The “Technical Feasibility Report” of September 27, 
1946, prepared by the technical subcommittee of the 
UN Atomic Energy Commission with the participation 
of Russian scientists, has been the only unanimously 
agreed-upon document in the long history of the con- 
trol negotiations, At the time this report was prepared, 
the only thing to be controlled was the production of 
atomic explosives. Stockpiles of these materials existed 
only in the United States and were too small to constitute 
a threat to peace, provided all further production could 
be put under proper control. The situation is different 
now. 

According to authoritative statements, American stocks 
of atomic explosives are approaching a level at which 
further production will become, while by no means 
militarily valueless, at least not vital, since the materials 
on hand will be sufficient to destroy, perhaps several 
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times over, every “worthwhile” target on the face of 
the earth. The Soviet stockpile probably is considerably 
smaller, but it, too, is much too large to be disregarded 
in the establishment of controls. Therefore, the technical 
feasibility of atomic disarmament now depends on a 
reliable inventory of existing stocks of fissionable ma- 
terials. Considering the extremely small bulk of these 
materials, and the absence of penetrating radiations 
emanating from them, the only possibility of inventory- 
ing them is for the agents of the UN control body to 
be led to their stockpiles by national officials who know 
where they are located. Neither the West nor the USSR 
can be expected to base its own atomic disarmament 
on the trust that the other side has not concealed a sub- 
stantial part of its stockpile. In democratic countries. 
an international control organization could at least 
hope for some check of governmental compliance through 
information supplied by citizens; but in totalitarian 
police states reliance on such cooperation seems out 
of the question. 

If this conclusion is true, then we must add to the 
appalling knowledge of the material and_ biological 
damage of a future atomic war the sad recognition that 
effectively controlled atomic disarmament has ceased 
to be possible and that all attempts to find a compromise 
solution leading to such disarmament are therefore 
bound to remain futile. Mankind will have to live, from 





now on, with unlimited and unchecked stockpiles of 
atomic and thermonuclear explosives, piling up, first 
in America and the Soviet Union, then in Great Britain, 
and later in other countries as well. It seems that the 






only realistic form of “atomic disarmament” is, from 





now on, the cessation of further bomb tests (as pro- 
posed, among others, by Dean David Cavers of the 
Harvard Law School and David Inglis of Argonne Na 
tional Laboratory) —a simple standstill agreement, which 
could be effectively controlled by an international moni: 
toring agency from neutral territory. But this could 








hardly produce more than a slight relaxation of inter-§ 





national tension, and it is likely to prove unacceptable 
to the Soviet Union because of America’s present lead 





in weapons development. It is hardly necessary to men§j 





tion that President Eisenhower’s “atomic pool” plan, 
however desirable it may be for various other reasons, 






is not in itself, and is not likely to lead to, a significant 





atomic disarmament. 





One could suggest that an indirect way to atomic) 
disarmament could be found through the abolition off 
the means of delivery of atomic explosives—bomber 
planes, guided missiles, atomic cannons. It is, however, : 
doubtful that even a very elaborate control over such) 
vehicles could have the same reassuring effect on the 
international situation as would the elimination of 












atomic-weapon stockpiles themselves. 












THE LADEJINSKY CASE: AN ANTI-COMMUNIST VIEW - 


In the entire history of the Federal security program, there have been few actions more shocking than the ouster last month by 
the Agriculture Department of Wolf Ladejinsky, the architect of General MacArthur’s land reform in Japan, who had already been 
cleared by State Department security officer Scott McLeod. THe New Leaver believes that nothing said in the weeks following the 
ouster has altered in the slightest the soundness of the original judgment of Congressman Walter Judd (R.-Minn.), Mr. Judd, of 
course, has been a recognized leader in the struggle against Communism in Asia for more than a decade. 


By Representative Walter H. Judd 





I am sorry, indeed, to learn that the Department of 
Agriculture has decided adversely the case of Wolf 
Ladejinsky (1) before it has developed conclusive 
infermation on points in dispute; (2) without careful 
examination of materials favorable to him, such as his 
consistently anti-Communist writings over a period of 
almost twenty years and his outstanding record as an 
agricultural attaché; (3) without, in my opinion, ade- 
quate consideration of the man’s record of advocating 
and carrying out extraordinarily successful anti-Com- 
munist measures in Japan, Free China, and other Asian 
countries; and (4) without confronting the man directly 
with the charges against him, taking his testimony under 
oath with respect to them, and then determining the 
facts wherever there might be disagreement. 

My record of effective opposition to Communist 
sympathizers in Government is, I think, second to no 
one’s. My actions in this case arose from two considera- 
tions: concern for justice to every American citizen, 
and concern for the position of the United States in 






















Asia, where our standing is already gravely weakened. 

There are two ways a man can demonstrate his views 
and loyalties—his words and his deeds. Ladejinsky’s 
articles on the so-called agricultural reforms in the 
Soviet Union are classics. He has devastatingly exposed 
the fraudulence of Soviet claims. His deeds, done out 
in the open for all to see, are in complete accord with 
his words and have given Communist propaganda its 
most serious setback in Asia. 

If Ladejinsky has not proved his anti-Communism, 
his intelligent anti-Communism, I do not know what 
any citizen could do to demonstrate his opposition to 
Communism and devotion to American principles and 
programs. 

Unless or until there is conclusive proof of Lade- 
jinsky’s unsuitability, I hope our Government will con- 
tinue to use him. For example, what free Vietnam needs 
as much as anything just now, if its people are to stand 
against Communism, is precisely the kind of program 
Ladejinsky worked out and put into operation in Japan. 
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‘THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Facts of Life 


BOHN 


HE EDUCATORS are forever talk- 
7. about the schools as a part of 
| life. A few weeks ago, I issued a 
complaint because high-school stu- 
dents were learning about the Boston 
| Tea Party but were left in the dark 
| about the Communist party. Then 
| Mark Starr wrote me a letter to say 
that they might also be losing their 
| one chance to find out something 
about American trade unions. I won- 
dered what all these theorists mean 
| when they preach about education 


e) and life. 


What Mark was talking about was 
_ a book by him and Dr. Harold U. 
> Faulkner, Professor of Economics at 
| Smith College. “Back in 1944,” Mark 
| wrote, “when with others I had criti- 
» cized the textbooks for not giving 
| our youngsters the social facts of life, 
| Harper and Brothers said to Dr. 
| Faulkner and myself: ‘Put up or shut 
| up. Of course, we were glad to ac- 
cept the offer. 

| “So we wrote our 338-page book, 
| Labor in America. It is illustrated 
with plenty of lively photographs 
' and contains all the questions, sug- 
gestions and references to enable 
teacher and pupil to go on with the 
study of the problems involved. It 
quotes Mr. Dooley and the NAM as 
well as Sam Gompers. Two editions 
were published by Harper (1944, 
1949). Recently, McGraw-Hill bought 
the rights to a number of Harper 
books, including this one. Now they 
— to drop the book from their 
Ist. 

“What makes the loss of Labor in 
America particularly serious at this 
time is that Big Business is now 
flooding the schools more than ever 
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In Our Schools 


with its own free literature. I do not 
think that I need to detail how nec- 
essary it is for our boys and girls 
in high school to be given some no- 
tion of the other side of the picture.” 

There was more to the same effect. 
I became so impatient I could hardly 
continue. The whole thing seemed to 
me unjust and unintelligent. To a 
considerable extent, the trade unions 
created the public schools. Back in 
the decades between 1820 and 1840, 
before we had state-supported com- 
mon schools, the union men in their 
conventions and their papers were 
plugging for them. After schools for 
all the people’s children were estab- 
lished in the various states, the union 
members everywhere and always 
have worked and voted to get better 
buildings, better teachers, more 
teachers. And now the schools do not 
reciprocate by paying even a mini- 
mum of attention to the trade-union 
movement. The one book dealing 
with the subject on a high-school 
level was to be dropped. It seemed a 
silly business. 

I was just ready to type out a hot 
column of regret and denunciation 
when I received a second letter from 
Mark Starr. It was like the end of 
an old-fashioned melodrama. At the 
last moment, the hero had been res- 
cued. The execution had been coun- 
termanded. A letter like the first one 
which I had received had been sent 
around to trade-union officials—and 
they had answered to good effect. 
They had ordered 4,000 copies of 
the book. “This,” said Mark, “will 
make possible a big, new edition in 
paper covers at $1.00 ($.75 in quan- 
tity), and the book will enjoy a new 


and extended life both in the schools 
and in workers’ education. The Ox- 
ford Book Company, which has taken 
the volume over, will push it in the 
schools.” 

This is excellent news, but it is not 
enough. A lot of school people read 
Tue New Leaner. I get letters from 
teachers, principals, school officials. 
I would like to hear from them on 
this subject of the schools and work 
and workers. All sorts of trades are 
taught in the schools. Obviously, the 
men and women who draw up the 
programs have definite ideas about 
the future of their youngsters. They 
are preparing them to go into stores, 
offices, shops, factories. 

But when they enter these places 
—and it will be soon—they will have 
to know a lot besides what is neces- 
sary to do their jobs. They wil) have 
to get along with their fellow work- 
ers. They will have to decide about 
wages and hours and conditions of 
labor. They will be required every 
now and then to bargain with their 
employers. All of this takes brains 
and information. Where are the 
young people supposed to get the 
necessary training? Some of it, at 
least, should come from the schools. 

A conspicuous advance of the un- 
ions during recent years has been in 
the direction of. social cooperation. 
Unions are now giving millions of 
dollars to hospitals, to the Red Cross, 
to all sorts of community drives. 
More and more, they take part in 
running our life. The schools are not 
a charity. They are paid for out of 
taxes which are paid by all of us. 
The members of the boards are either 
elected or appointed by elected offi- 
cials. There is every reason why 
trade-union men should be members 
of school boards. Their presence 
might have healthful effects on 
school programs. Can anyone tell 
me how many union members there 
are on American school boards? Who 
are they? Where are they? 

In the meantime, it is pleasant to 
know that this one book, Labor in 
America, will be republished and 
spread abroad. 





Though economic progress has been amazingly rapid, 


Communists have fed on democratic errors 


INDIA 


IN 


FERMENT 


By G. S. Bhargava 


New DELHI 
EVER BEFORE has the political 
face of India changed so much 
as in the last few months—neither in 
August 1947 when the British quit 
India, nor during the later commu- 
nal holocaust, the trouble in Kash- 
mir, Communist bid at insurrection, 
and general election of 1952. These 
have been months of intense activity 
in all directions. Political forces have 
been polarized, at the same time 
that like-minded parties have been 
integrated. Faith in the democratic 
way of life has grown, at the same 
time that Communist prestige and 
strength have increased. The politi- 
cal situation in India today is an 
enigmatic mixture of opposites. 

The most important development 
is that the country’s food problem 
has been solved. Precious foreign 
exchange will no longer be expended 
to buy food. Not only have food im- 
ports been stopped, but rice is now 
being exported. More land has been 
brought under the plow, and new 
irrigation projects have helped crops 
in many areas. During 1951-53, over 
1.5 million acres of new land were 
brought under irrigation, but in the 
last two years the acreage under 
irrigation has risen by 122 per cent. 


Hydroelectric capacity, which stood 
at 559,285 kilowatts in 1950, rose to 
731,185 kw at the end of 1953 and is 
expected to exceed the million-kw 
mark by March 1956. 

Industries, too, have been grow- 
ing, with cloth and cement output 
reaching all-time highs. The general 
index of industrial production, at a 
postwar peak of 128.7 in 1952, rose 
to 135.2 in 1953 and kept rising dur- 
ing 1954. Arrangements have been 
completed with a German combine to 
build a million-ton steel plant, while 
several other factories—manufactur- 
ing chemicals, tele- 
phones, machine tools and railway 
coaches—have 


locomotives, 


begun _ production. 
of schedule. Bhakra- 
Nangal, a giant hydroelectric proj- 
ect, was also completed in record 
time. Doubtless this is spectacular 
progress; as Finance Minister Chin- 
taman Deshmukh often says, India’s 


some ahead 


economic performance far surpasses 
that of Russia in the early Thirties. 

Yet, without political stability all 
this could come to nought. India is 
rightly judged the most stable non- 
Communist country in Asia, but. its 
stability is administrative rather than 
political. Just as France’s Govern- 
ment machinery remains unimpaired 


COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATORS: PRINCIPAL OPPOSITION J 


by frequent political crises, so the} 
administrative set-up created by the |) 
British continues to function smooth- F 
ly in India. But the political situation F 
is extremely fluid and the future > 
hard to predict. The political insta 
bility is due more to the democratic F 
adjust tof 
changing circumstances than to any) 
specific Communist challenge. Yet) 


parties’ incapacity- to 


that makes little practical difference. 
Prime Minister Nehru seems to 
sense this unpleasant prospect. His 


proposal, just before his recent visit F 
to China, to relinquish the Premier fF 


ship along with the presidency of the 


Congress party indicated a kind off 


foreboding on his part. He appar 


ently felt he was. losing ground. Hef 
knew that a direct fight with Com § 


munism, of the type many Ameri 
cans envisage, would not yield re 
sults. It would only tend to make 
him the Indian counterpart of Chiang 
Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee. There 
fore, Nehru considered leaving the 
Government and counteracting Com- 
munist influence on the popular level 
a laudable idea; the country needs 
a leader whose personal popularity 
can match Communist organizational 
superiority, and Nehru out of high 
office would be free of many inhibi 
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tions. But the rub lay in the fact 
that the Government also needed a 
2 powerful leader for the present phase 
| of vital reconstruction. And _ this, 
plus his observations in China, made 
| Nehru change his mind. 
Briefly, lack of democratic leader- 
| ship is India’s bane, and Nehru is 
primarily responsible. Under the 
British, Nehru’s Congress party was 
| a broad national front—led by con- 
servatives but radical in social out- 
look, thanks to a live-wire Socialist 
left wing. In 1947, when the Congress 
party came to shoulder responsibil- 
ity, an epidemic of deaths among the 
old guard brought Nehru to the helm. 
Since then, instead of encouraging 
second-rank leaders and _ training 
them to step into his shoes, he has 
destroyed all potential democratic 
| leaders. 
' His treatment of the Socialists, 
| who had all along regarded him as 
| one of them, was a case in point. 
Nehru talks left, thus stealing the 
' wind from Socialist sails, but acts 
> right. thus providing the Communists 
with new fields for exploitation. 
» First, he forced the Socialists into 
the wilderness of opposition: now he 


‘seeks to enmesh them in power 


| politics. 

In the last general election. the 
Socialists polled 10 million votes. 
| but the Communists, who had less. 
became the principal opposition by 
| concentrating on their strength. The 
| Communists scored spectacular vic- 
tories in selected areas, especially in 
| the South, while at the same time 
launching a “popular front” policy. 
| A large number of Nehru’s own 
| party men fell for it, joining Com- 
munist front organizations like the 
Peace Council, the Indo-Soviet Cul- 
tural Society, the India-China Friend- 
ship Association, and so on. Mean- 
while, critics of Nehru’s sacrifice of 
Tibet to China were dubbed Ameri- 
can agents by the Communists, a sug- 
gestion Nehru tacitly endorsed by 
asking his adherents to avoid all 
those who questioned his Tibet 
policy. 

Then began an endless exchange 
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of delegations—cultural, agricultural, 
trade, good-will—with Russia and 
China. Men and women arrived al- 
most every week from Moscow and 
Peking. At the same time, the delega- 
tions from India were dominated by 
persons with pronounced pro-Com- 
munist views, who on their return 
painted glowing pictures of the Com- 
munist states while praising Nehru’s 
foreign policy. 

Nehru himself realized the dan- 
gerous trends in motion. Before leav- 
ing for China, he admitted for the 
first time that the Tibetan episode 
was a “melancholy chapter” and 
asked his critics to be indulgent. A 
shrewd politician, he thought he 
could make the best of the bad bar- 
gain by counterposing Russia and 
China against the local Communists, 
accepting the former’s virtues while 
denouncing the latter as foreign 
agents. Congress party campaigners 
used this approach in an Assembly 
by-election in New Delhi, just after 
Chou En-lai’s visit. They said that, 
while Nehru was China’s friend and 
ally, the Communists were its stooges. 

On returning from China, Nehru 
made a similar attack on the Indian 
Communists. He said that they had 
criticized his foreign policy and were 
now puzzled when that policy had 
earned the praise of Moscow and 
Peking. The reply to Nehru of the 


CHOU EN-LAI WITH 


INDIAN LEADERS 


Indian CP’s Secretary, Ajoy Ghosh, 
showed the futility of the Prime Min- 
ister’s tactics. The Communist leader 
declared: 

“There is no question of Commu- 
nists being ‘puzzled’ by the present 
shift in Pandit Nehru’s foreign 
policy. They welcome this shift. Let 
it be remembered that it is the Com- 
munist party . . . that has all these 
years ... fearlessly and consistently 
called for orientation of India’s for- 
eign policy in a progressive direction 
and has campaigned for closer Indian 
ties with the Soviet Union and China. 
From [such] a party . . . the present 
stand of Pandit Nehru’s government 
against the war designs of American 
imperialism in Asia could not but 
evoke wholehearted support. . . . 

“Even in the days when Pandit 
Nehru’s government was trying to 
suppress the Communists with armed 
violence, his demand for the seating 
of People’s China in the UN, his 
warning against the crossing of the 
Yalu River by American troops, his 
move to stop the war in Korea and 
refusal to sign the San Francisco 
Treaty—all these brought forth the 
support of the Communists.” 

Then Ghosh described the situa- 
tion in which Nehru has found him- 
self and to counteract which he 
launched his attack on the Commu- 


nists. Ghosh said: 
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“The opening of the window into 
People’s China and the closer liaison 
that is growing between India and 
the USSR have revealed to our coun- 
trymen .. . the phenomenal develop- 
ments that have taken place in those 
countries, and are inevitably provok- 
ing in the minds of many of our 
people the question of what path of 
development we should follow in our 
own country... . It is this dangerous 
development that Pandit Nehru wants 
to prevent. Hence it is that he com- 
bines his praise of China’s achieve- 
ments, which can no longer be de- 
nied, with denunciation of Marxism.” 

I have quoted Ghosh’s statements 
at such length because there could 
be no more comprehensive commen- 
tary on the Indian Prime Minister’s 
attitude toward Communism. The 
schizophrenic luxury of fighting 
Communists at home and befriend- 
ing them abroad has come home to 
roost. Thanks to Nehru, the Commu- 
nists have grown immensely in pres- 
tige. More people tend to believe 
them today than ever before, for 
whatever they said about national 
and international developments dur- 
ing the last two years was subse- 
quently conceded by the Prime Min- 
ister. Ghosh appended a catalogue 
of such cases to his reply to Nehru. 

The ground is fertile for the Com- 
munists in another respect. Far- 
sighted Socialists like Jayaprakash 
Narayan and Asoka Mehta first per- 
ceived that the post-election trend 
toward political polarization would 
ultimately benefit the Communists. To 
counteract it, they created the Praja 
Socialist party on a common plat- 
form of democracy and social jus- 
tice. They did so by merging three 
parties: the Socialists; the Kisan 
Mazdoor Praja party, a Gandhian 
group; and the Forward Bloc of 
Subhas Chandra Bose. 

Then they suggested, at the cost of 
considerable popularity in their own 
party, that the democratic parties 
should seek areas of agreement in 
order to confront the Communist 
challenge with a bold, progressive 
domestic policy, based on work- 


ing unity in the democratic ranks. 

As a test, they urged a coalition 
with the Congress in the newly- 
created linguistic state of Andhra, 
which the Communists had been 
seeking to turn into an Indian Yenan. 
No party in the Legislature was in 
a position to form a stable govern- 
ment; in a House of 140, the Con- 
gress had 45 seats, the Communists 
40 and the Socialists 20. The Con- 
gress and the Socialists together 
could have won the support of a few 
splinter groups and formed a stable 
government, and this is what the 
Socialist leaders had in mind. 

But Nehru interpreted the pro- 
posal as a sign of Socialist weakness. 
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Instead, he prevailed on the leader of 
the Andhra Socialists to leave his 
party for the sake of leadership in 
the state government. This split the 
Socialist party in Andhra and direct- 
ly benefited the Communists. Last 
month, they succeeded in dislodging 
the Andhra Government, and there 
will now be a new election. 

Aside from its disastrous conse- 
quences in Andhra, Nehru’s policy 
has ruled out any possibility of na- 
tional cooperation between the Con- 
gress and the Socialists except in dire 
emergency. Narayan and Mehta, who 
advocated such cooperation, have 
lost ground within their party; and 


the coming leader is impetuous, Ger- 
man-educated Rammanohar Lohia, 
who reflects the rank-and-file opposi- 
tion to compromise with Nehru and 
the Congress. 

The party has just survived a 
crisis precipitated by Lohia’s demand 
that the Congress-supported minor- 
ity Socialist Government in the South 
Indian state of Travancore-Cochin 
should resign because “it could be 
used as a bridge between the Con- 
gress and the Socialists.” The im- 
mediate issue was an incident in 
which police fired on an unruly mob 
in the state—something which, Lohia 
feels, should not have taken place 
under a Socialist government. But 
the real bone of contention is the 
attitude to be adopted toward the 
Congress party. 

Narayan and Mehta managed to 
save the day for the Travancore 
Cochin Government by rebutting 
Lohia’s arguments with the clean, 
imposing record of the Socialist Gov- 
ernment. But now Nehru’s own party 
men are on the warpath and are out 
to pull down the Socialist Govern- 
ment. The radical land reforms now 
on the state’s legislative docket have 
aroused the ire of feudal elements 
whom the Congress wants to protect. 
Withdrawal of Congress support of 
the Socialist Government in this state 
would be the last nail in the coffin of 
Congress-Socialist cooperation. 

Nehru is thus in a quandary. Hav- 
ing initiated these policies, he could 
not prevent his backers from going 
down the line for them. But his visit 
to China convinced him of the eff- 
cacy of the slogan of national unity; 
he saw there how a vast country was 
brought under centralized govern: 
ment through such unity. He now 
believes that the same slogan can 
be used for democratic ends. And if 
he can achieve national unity on the 
stupendous scale of China, he will 
be able to overwhelm Communist 
attempts at disintegration. This is the 
silver lining Nehru sees in the dark 
political horizon, and this is what 
made him change his mind about 
resigning as Premier. 
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DEMOCRATIC LABOR 
GAINS IN FRANCE 


Force Ouvriere moves forward 


Paris 
HE COMMUNISTS are digging 
T tarovgh their bag of tricks to 
help them win back their waning 
strength among French workers. The 
healthy following of the vigorously 
anti-Red Force Ouvriére (FO), the 
youngster among French trade 
unions, provides a painful contrast 
to the Communists with their own 
trade-union organization, the Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail. The 
CGT, which had 5 million members 
in 1947, now has half that figure. 
The FO, born seven years ago 
when a handful of unions within the 
CGT split away to escape Communist 
domination, provided French work- 
ers, for the first time since the war, 
with a union influenced neither by 
the Communists (as is the CGT) nor 
by clericalism (as are the Christian 
unions of the CFTC). This made it 
possible for the FO to win the respect 
of vast numbers of previously un- 
organized French workers, (The ma- 
jority of workers in France remain 


unorganized. ) 
At a meeting last summer, French 
Communist leaders admitted that 


they could not hope to win a mass 
following without the help of the 
FO. Word went out to soft-pedal 
political talk and try to get the FO 
rank-and-file to go along with the 
CGT on specific labor goals. 

To date, this campaign has been a 
flop. When last month a group of 
delegates at the FO’s biennial con- 
vention made a bid for “unity of 
action” with other unions, particu- 
larly the CGT, the resolution was 
buried by a vote of 8,719 to 1,066. 








ADRIENNE TASSLER is Paris corre- 
spondent for the AFL-News Reporter. 
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By Adrienne Tassler 


Beaten back in this direct attack, 
the Communists have been readying 
a series of flanking movements. Of 
late, the Communist leaders appear 
to be disbanding their own CGT 
white-collar unions. The strategy is 
for a weak CGT union to fold, turn- 
ing its membership over to a strong- 
er, non-Communist union in the same 
field. The Reds then become active 
organized minorities inside the new 
union, with their ultimate goal being 
Communist capture of the union. 

For example, after the 1947 split 
in French labor an autonomous 
teachers’ union was formed. One 
small group of teachers stayed within 
the CGT, another joined the fledgling 
FO, but the vast majority joined the 
autonomous body. Some time ago. 
the CGT teachers’ union committed 
suicide and joined the autonomous 
union. There are now reports that 
the CGT journalists’ union is nego- 
tiating for an invitation to join the 
autonomous union of journalists. The 
Communists obviously hope that in 
time important FO unions might be 
attracted into autonomy, thereby vir- 
tually destroying the FO. 

Naturally, the Communists have 
noticed recent signs of stress in FO 
leadership, involving one of its most 
important unions, the “functionaries” 
(Government workers). When Pierre 
Neumeyer retired last month from 
the FO’s Executive Board—he is 77 
—the board could not find another 
functionaries’ union official to take 
his place. Neumeyer had provided a 
solid link between the FO leadership 
and the functionaries’ union. Many 
now recall the six-year period in the 
Twenties when the functionaries’ 
union went into autonomy. The re- 
cent revival of the Federation of 


Functionaries, a centralized body 
within the functionaries’ union, has 
tended to heighten the uneasiness. 

The recent FO convention in Paris, 
however, provided only bad news 
for the Some 1,300 
delegates attended. 

Robert Bothereau, General Secre- 
tary, devoted the major part of his 
convention address to international 
problems, He described as the “Num- 
ber 1 problem” of Europe its need 
to defend itself against Soviet pene- 
tration. Later, the delegates over- 
whelmingly voted to support a uni- 
fied Europe—politically, economical- 
ly and socially—and struck at “im- 
perialistic” Soviet designs. 

The convention also reaffirmed the 
FO’s self-assertion in dealing with 
the Government. FO leaders had for 
some time been aloof to the young 
and energetic Premier Mendeés- 
France, who has promised New Deal- 
ish reforms while thus far sticking 
close to the economic blueprints of 
the previous Center-Right govern- 
ment. When Mendés-France boosted 
wages several months ago, FO offli- 
cials vented their displeasure at the 
size of the raise and his failure 
to consult previously with them. 

Later, Mendés-France further of- 
fended by advising them to bargain 
collectively for additional wage bene- 
fits and by refusing to sweeten this 
advice with wage concessions to 
workers in Government-owned enter- 
prises. Government workers demon- 
strated in Paris on the eve of the 
Premier’s departure for America. 

At the convention, delegates fur- 
ther attacked Mendés-France for not 
inviting FO leaders to sit in the top 
councils of the Government’s eco- 
nomic-reconversion program. 

These differences between Mendés- 
France and FO officials very likely 
will come to a head in the coming 
months, as the Premier devotes more 
of his time to economic affairs. Ob- 
servers here are of mixed opinion as 
to what the outcome will be, but all 
are agreed that in the FO the French 
Gevernment has either a strong po- 
tential ally or a bitter foe. 
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New England Grapples with Sales Tax 


Boston 

O POLITICAL or fiscal year is 

N complete in New England with- 

out blowing the dust off the sales-tax 
issue. 

Back in the pre-Hiss days, it was 
more effective demagoguery to blast 
your opponent as a sales-tax advocate 
than to call him pink. Sales taxes 
were regarded as unnecessarily op- 
pressive to low-income consumer 
groups, And, even though sales taxes 
of varying types are now in force in 
32 states, the sales-tax tag is still 
potent enough to turn some New 
England politicians a pasty pale when 
fiscal experts annually suggest it as 
a last resort to balance state budgets. 

Three New England states, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and Maine. have 
in postwar years gritted their teeth 
and swallowed the sales-tax dose. 
These three—and the other states 
outside this area—may still hear 
occasional echoes of their battles, but 
such talk is a minor matter to the 
keepers of state exchequers. 

New Englanders who get exercised 
over the sales-tax debate are now 
watching Massachusetts. The state is 
once more strapped for ready cash: 
It has belted the real-estate and in- 
come-tax payer almost to the en- 
durance limit. Since gasoline taxes 
have to be used solely for road pur- 
poses, it can’t raid that fund. This 
leaves the sales tax, which, it is esti- 
mated, would yield $68 million with 
a 2-per-cent levy and $102 million at 
a 3-per-cent rate. In addition to per- 
mitting the state to cope with im- 
pending deficits, sales-tax revenue 
would make possible the lowering of 
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By Courtney R. Sheldon 


personal income and_ corporation 
taxes. 

In general, Democrats have waited 
for Republicans to take the lead in 
pressing for sales taxes. As M.-or 
of Boston, however, Maurice To. ‘n 
was all for the sales tax. But his at- 
titude changed when he arrived at 
the Governor’s chair—where the re- 
sponsibility lay. Republican Gov- 
ernor Robert F. Bradford, who suc- 
ceeded Tobin, asked for a sales tax 
to obtain needed money for schools. 
He couldn't push the measure 
through the Legislature even though 
his own party was in control. 

The problem is now in the hands 
of another Republican Governor, 
Christian A. Herter. He voted for 
the sales tax while a member of the 


Legislature, but in a campaign 


speech two years ago he assailed the 
incumbent Governor Paul A. Dever 





GOVERNOR HERTER: BILLS TO PAY 


for “indirectly” promoting sales-tax 
legislation through members of his 
official family. Fortunately for Gov- 
ernor Herter, his first administration 
was able to get along without new 
taxes. A competent executive, Herter 
won re-election this fall just in time 
to reckon with the mounting bills 
for maintenance of large-scale pub- 
lic projects which he and_ other 
Governors initiated after the war. 

Herter’s path has been made some- 
what easier by Mayor John B. Hynes 
of Boston. The Hub Mayor, nomin- 
ally a Democrat, has unequivocally 
endorsed a sales tax. Boston and 
other Bay State cities rely on the 
state for funds to supplement real- 
estate tax revenue, 

In the background is a_ special 
state tax-study commission which 
has thus far merely compiled an. im- 
pressive list of revenue needs without 
saying how the money is to be raised. 
These developments have led more 
sanguine observers to believe that 
1955 is the year Massachusetts will 
decide whether the sales tax is 4 
savior or a demon. 

The one basic political factor 
which may be decisive is the close 
balance between Democrats and Re- 
publicans in the state. The value of 
small blocs of voters is magnified, 
and the tendency to try to satisfy 
everyone is increased. 

After Senator Leverett Saltonstall 
slid back into office this fall without 
giving any hint of how he would 
vote on the McCarthy censure issue, 
it is difficult to convince Massachu- 
setts politicians that valor has much 
political appeal in the Bay State. 
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Babies, Labor and Politics in Chicago 


CHIcAaco 
Cuicaco divorce-court judge 
has plunged doctors and parents 
into a legal and theological jungle. 
Superior Court Judge Gibson E. 
Gorman ruled that artificial insemi- 
nation “with or without the consent 
of the husband . . . is contrary to 
public policy and good morals and 
constitutes adultery on the part of 
the mother. A child so conceived is 
not a child born in wedlock and, 
therefore, illegitimate.” 

The basis for this decision was a 
divorce suit by a 36-year-old sub- 
urban woman, who had asked that 
her husband be denied all rights to 
their five-year-old boy, born after 
artificial insemination by an outside 
donor. Her lawyer had asked that the 
youngster be declared legitimate and 
the offspring of the mother only. 
Judge Gorman agreed that “the hus- 
band has no interest in said child.” 
He then told the husband’s lawyer to 
file a cross-bill charging adultery in 
order to facilitate appeal of the en- 
tire question. 

In facing up to a question which 
the American bar has preferred up 
to now to leave moot, Gorman elic- 
ited estimates that 100 test-tube 
babies from outside donors are born 
in Chicago hospitals yearly, with 
1,500 to 2,000 Chicago-area doctors 
taking cases of this nature. An esti- 
mated 40,000 living Americans are 
thought to have been so conceived. 

In a less serious vein, incredulous 
aldermen heard a union business 
agent unfold a strange tale of mu- 
tiny and muddling. Robert P. 
Brooks, assistant business manager 
of a local of the AFL International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
and a protégé of “Umbrella Mike” 
Boyle, told a City Council commit- 
tee that he had taken over the 65- 
man city Electrical Inspection Bu- 
reau. 
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By Albert N. Votaw 


Brooks, who once interrupted his 
testimony to remove his false teeth 
and sprinkle them with powder and 
who several times sent aldermen 
packing to fetch him a drink of 
water, said he had instructed the 
inspectors “to disregard district of- 
fices—that their instructions would 
be issued by me.” 

Brooks later took a quarter-page 
newspaper ad to elaborate. (The 
newspaper of his choice was pre- 
sumably not one of those he char- 
acterized during the hearing as hav- 
ing “fallen into the hands of morons 
and carpetbaggers.”) 

“T now feel that an explanation to 
the Citizens of the City of Chicago 
is in order, and to some of my friends 
who do not know the score or what 
I found myself confronted with—(a 
cold deck), Tuesday afternoon. . . .” 

Thus Brooks launched with a 106- 
word lead sentence into a homily 
whose vigor of expression was 
equaled only by the unorthodoxy 
of its punctuation. He had not really 
taken over the bureau but had merely 
tried to straighten things out. His 
exaggerated statements at the hear- 
ing, he said, were a reaction to his 
opponents’ ridiculous statements. 

“We believe every fair-minded 
person knows that there are two (2) 
sides to every story,” Brooks wrote. 
“The people I represent . . . believe 
we are entitled to a fair and impar- 
tial hearing. . . . We also feel that 
the Chairman of the Committee, the 
Honorable Emil V. Pacini, and 
twenty-three (23) of the twenty-five 
(25) members of the Committee are 
in no way responsible for what hap- 
pened at the hearing December 7, 
1954, and we are looking forward 
to same.” 

Other news around City Hall cen- 
ters on the spring Mayoralty cam- 
paign. It’s a lively fight, and it is 
probably not too early to attempt 


to introduce the principals in this 
bardque imbroglio. 

The Republican candidate is Al- 
derman Robert E. Merriam, an ex- 
Democrat who made a reputation as 
a good-government crusader. (See 
my December 6 NL report.) The 
Mayor is good, grey Martin Ken- 
nelly, first elected in 1947 and re- 
elected in 1951, both times against 
token opposition. He was the first 
Democratic “new look” candidate. 
His election persuaded party bosses 
to try again with men like Senator 
Paul Douglas and Adlai Stevenson. 

Kennelly is running for renomina- 
tion without party blessing. Honest 
enough to offend the “grey wolves,” 
he is also colorless enough to alienate 
liberals seeking dramatic leader- 
ship. He is supported by city offi- 
cials, by businessmen of a conserva- 
tive, good-government coloration, 
and by the four daily newspapers, 
including the Chicago Tribune, which 
previously endorsed his nondescript 
GOP opponents but is now faced with 
the possibility of Merriam. 

The Democratic blessing has been 
bestowed on the party’s County 
Chairman, Richard Daley. The 
choice of Daley was dictated largely 
by the fear that Kennelly could never 
stand up against “do-nothing” 
charges hurled by Merriam. As a 
result, Daley has laid himself wide 
open to charges that he is the tool 
of the boodlers and grafters. 

Also running for the Democratic 
nomination is Benjamin Adamow- 
ski, a frequent rebel who is young, 
energetic and Polish. (Chicago is the 
largest Polish city after Warsaw.) 

Since the defeat of “Big Bill” 
Thompson, the Chicago Mayoralty 
has been pretty much a _ private 
Democratic affair. It seems only fit- 
ting that this year all the candi- 
dates should be Democrats of one 
sort or another. 
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New Crisis in Moscow? 





The Abakumov Case 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


HE STRUGGLE for Stalin’s suc- 
aan appears to be entering a 
new and highly significant phase 
with Moscow’s announcement on De- 
cember 24 of the execution of Vic- 
tor S. Abakumov, Soviet Minister of 
State Security from 1946 to 1951, 
and three of his closest aides. Two 
other aides were sentenced to long 
prison terms. The entire leadership 
of the investigatory department of 
the old Ministry of State Security 
(MGB) has thus been wiped out. 

The sentences were pronounced by 
a military collegium of the Supreme 
Soviet which sat in Leningrad from 
December 14 to 19 under the chair- 
manship of Lieutenant General E. L. 
Zeidin. Abakumov and his associates 
were found guilty of forming a 
“criminal subversive group” which 
acted on instructions from the late 
Lavrenti Beria “to the detriment of 
the Party and Government.” The 
charges centered upon their activi- 
ties in staging the “Leningrad case,” 
in which false charges were brought 
against a number of prominent So- 
viet figures who, the Government 
emphasized, have now been com- 
pletely rehabilitated. The Soviet an- 
nouncement was incomplete on many 
points, especially on the mysterious 
“Leningrad case,” which had never 
been mentioned previously in the 
Soviet press. 





Boris I. Nicolaevsky, formerly of 
the Marx-Engels Institute in Mos- 
cow, is co-author of a biography of 
Marx and Forced Labor in Soviet 
Russia. He is currently at work on 
a biography of Premier Malenkov. 





The execution of Abakumov 
marked the disappearance of the last 
of the “old Chekists” who had 
worked in the Soviet secret police 
from its very inception and were 
close to Felix Dzerzhinsky, first head 
of the Cheka. Born in the Don Prov- 
ince, Abakumov joined the revolu- 
tionary in 1917 as a 
youth of 20, not yet graduated from 
high school and without any spe- 
cialized training. He almost immedi- 
ately went to work for the Cheka. 
During the Civil War, he served as 
deputy chairman of the Moscow 
Cheka in 1919 and 1920. 

At the height of the partisan move- 
ment in the Ukraine, Abakumov 
headed the operative section of the 
secret-police headquarters set up in 
the rear of the southwestern front, a 
headquarters headed by Dzerzhinsky 
himself, After the end of the Rus- 
sian-Polish war, he was appointed 
first deputy chief, then chief, of the 
Special Section of the All-Ukrainian 
Cheka—that is, he headed secret- 
police organs in the Red Army in 
the Ukraine. At the time of the peas- 
ant uprising in Tambov Province 
(1921-22), he was placed in charge 
of the Special Section of the specially 
created Tambov Military District, 
commanded by Tukhachevsky. Later, 
he was the OGPU representative in 
the Urals and Western Siberia. 

In 1927, Abakumov was switched 
to Soviet economic organs and placed 
in charge of the Donbassugol coal 
trust. He played a major role in 
staging the famous Shakhty Trial in 
1928, which set off a brutal purge 
of Soviet engineers. In the succeed- 


movement 


ing years, he worked either as an 
economic manager or as secretary 
of Party organizations. 

When Beria succeeded Yezhov as 
head of the NKVD in the autumn 
of 1938 and sought to eliminate 
Yezhov’s henchmen, the Party Cen. 
tral Committee at his _ insistence 
started mobilizing old Chekists who 
for one reason or another had left 
the secret-police organs. Among those 
called back in this manner was 
Abakumov. He had apparently not 
known Beria personally prior to this, 
but the lack of experienced function- 
aries helped him rise swiftly in the 
central department in charge of 
NKVD “Special Sections.” 

By 1940, Abakumov was already 
one of Beria’s deputies; and after) 
the German invasion, when the Spe: § 


cial Sections were grouped into af 
special department with extraordi- 7 


nary plenary powers, he was placed _ 
in charge of this department and) 
made directly responsible to the High | 
Command, i.e., to Stalin. 
mained in this post up to the end of e 
the war. When this department was) 


eae 


ten 


revamped in 1946 (it now became 
the famous SMERSH organization— 
short for the Russian words, “death? 
to spies!”), he was appointed that? 


autumn as Minister of State Secur- q 
ity, a post he apparently held untill 
shortly after his last public appear-¥ 
ance on November 7, 1951. 2 

It is now charged that Abakumov 4 
and his associates fabricated charges q 
against Party workers, Government 
officials and members of the Soviet ® 
intelligentsia. Not one name haf 
been mentioned, but it has been 
stated that the accused staged “the f 
so-called ‘Leningrad case,’ in which 
many Party and Government official F 
were arrested for no reason whatever § 
and accused of various crimes against 
the state.” 

Although the Soviet press hah 
never mentioned this “Leningrad? 


ok a 


case,” what is undoubtedly involvedf 
is the purge of Zhdanov supporters), 
carried out in 1949. The first news§ 
of this in the American press was} 
contained in. a letter from a recent® 
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VOZNESENSKY: HAS HE SURVIVED? 


Soviet defector which I published 
in THE New LEADER at the time. 

This letter, which I received 
from Germany, reported that, fol- 
lowing the removal of Voznesensky 
(Politburo member and head of the 
State Planning Commission), Radio- 
nov (Premier of the Russian Re- 
public), and Kuznetsov (a Secretary 


Committee), mass arrests had been 
carried out in Leningrad, starting 
with the secretaries of the Leningrad 
Provincial and City Committees, 
The persons arrested were ac- 
with indulging in 


orgies, luxurious living, 


driving expensive cars, and so forth. 


allegedly accepted bribes; Popkov, 
for example, was accused of selling 
food cards. On the other hand.. it 
that they carried out 
their own economic policies, under- 
mining those of the Government.” 
They were able to do this only 


ha: il because they enjoyed the special 


| protection of Voznesensky, Radionov 


and Kuznetsov. The charge of carry- 
| ing out “their own economic poli- 
was directed particularly 
against Voznesensky, while Kuznet- 


| sov, who at that time headed the 
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Cadre Division of the Party Central 
Committee, was accused of “covering 
up” and profiting from embezzle- 
ments. According to the letter in 
THE New Leaper (April 23, 1949) : 

“All the above-named persons 
have thus far only been dismissed 
from their posts and removed from 
work, but they face the threat of 
arrest and more severe punishment. 
There are generally many arrests. 
It is rumored that Afanasiev, head 
of the maritime commercial fleet, 
who was allegedly caught maintain- 
ing secret connections with England, 
was arrested and possibly shot.” 

This information was subsequent- 
ly confirmed in the general press. 
(In the U.S., it was published by 
C. L. Sulzberger in the New York 
Times of June 19 and 23, 1949.) 

It was at that time that two big 
drives were launched against the 
“Zhdanovites’—a central one in 
Moscow (Voznesensky, Kuznetsov, 
Radionov, Shikin, Golikov et al.) 
and a local one in Leningrad (Pop- 
kov et al.). There is little doubt that 
a number of persons were executed 
—at least of the Moscow group—and 
that the restoration of the death 
penalty (decree of January 12, 1950) 
for “traitors to the Motherland, 
spies, diversionist-saboteurs” was 
connected with these purges of 
“Zhdanovites.” The statement in the 
Government announcement on Aba- 
kumov that all the victims have been 
rehabilitated obviously applies to the 
survivors of this purge. 

The review of the “Leningrad 
case” means the rehabilitation of the 
“Zhdanovites.” But the purge of the 
latter was not the work of Abakumov 
alone or even of Beria alone. The 
decision on it must have been made 
by the top organs of the dictatorship, 
i.e., by the presidium of the Council 
of Ministers and the Politburo. Po- 
litically, the main struggle against 
Zhdanov and the “Zhdanovites” was 
waged by a coalition of Beria and 
Malenkov, with Malenkov playing an 
equal if not greater role. But this 
coalition could not have triumphed 
without the support of a majority in 


the Politburo, above all of Stalin 
himself. 

The composition of the Politburo 
at that time was almost identical with 
that of the present Central Commit- 
tee Presidium. The majority of this 
Presidium and above all its head, 
Malenkov, bear political responsibil- 
ity for the purges of 1949-50. 

The decision to rehabilitate the 
“Zhdanovites” was taken in the 
Central Committee Presidium, prob- 
ably not without a major struggle. 
Malenkov has recently been making 
great efforts to heal the growing rift 
between himself and Khrushchev. At 
the very least, the execution of Aba- 
kumov and rehabilitation of the 
“Zhdanovites” will not diminish the 
struggle between these two. 

Also, it was already obvious from 
the Ryumin case (see my article, 
“The Strange Death of Mikhail 
Ryumin,” NL, October 4) that the 
Soviet leaders were eager to dis- 
sociate themselves from methods 
previously employed by the regime’s 
punitive organs, shifting all the re- 
sponsibility to Beria and his co- 
workers. Even in the first days after 
Stalin’s death, this was no easy task; 
it is much more difficult today. The 
facts revealed in the Abakumov case 
cannot possibly ease the position of 
the Soviet rulers. Even the cautious 
comments that have appeared in the 
Soviet press show that, in the upper 
strata of Soviet society, sharp dis- 
approval of secret-police methods is 
growing. It is likely that this dis- 
content is penetrating to the very 
topmost levels, for affairs like the 
“Leningrad case” make plain how 
insecure is the position of leading 
Soviet personalities, however high. 

Deep fissures have appeared in 
the machinery of Soviet dictatorship. 
They result not only from the rivalry 
of various candidates for leadership 
but also from dissatisfaction among 
the broad masses of Party workers. 
That even greater dissatisfaction is 
growing among the popular masses 
goes without saying. There is little 
question that the dictatorship is ap- 
proaching a major crisis. 





This Business of Coexistence-I 








“He who will not learn from 
the past is condemned to repeat 
it.”—Santayana. 


HE COMMUNIST movement was 

born in the furnace of World 
War I. It regarded the war as the 
“final crisis of the capitalist-imperi- 
alist systern.” Its aim was to “turn 
the imperialist war into a civil war,” 
to utilize the war for the purpose of 
a world revolution. Lenin believed 
that capitalism had brought about 
this final crisis but was incapable of 
bringing it to an end. The war 
would be ended, in his judgment, 
only by world revolution. 

If we keep in mind these simple 
facts about the Bolshevik seizure of 
power in Russia and the origins of 
international Communism, we get a 
deep insight into the Communist use 
of the ever changing, yet ever con- 
stant, slogans concerning peace 
moves, peace movements, peace peti- 
tions and peaceful coexistence. If we 
lose sight of them, our heads will 
be turned by every fresh maneuver. 

Lenin was never a pacifist. He be- 
lieved that, under capitalism, war 
was inevitable. He believed no less 
that once “the revolution” broke out 
in any country, it would be either 
crushed by war or spread by war. 
Thereafter, two types of war were 
inevitable: wars between capitalist 
powers, and wars between the social- 
ist world and the capitalist world. 
In his closing years, Lenin added yet 
a third type of war as inevitable: 
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Lenin 


on Peace 


By Bertram D. Wolfe 





This is the first article of a series 
by Bertram D. Wolfe on the Com- 
munist slogan of “peaceful co- 
existence.” The second article will 
deal with how the Bolsheviks offered 
“peace” from the seats of power. 





wars between colonial countries and 
their imperialist mother countries. 

When Lenin said “inevitable,” it 
was also his way of saying “desir- 
able.” In 1913, when the outlines of 
World War I were already becoming 
visible, Lenin wrote to Gorky: 

“A war between Austria and Rus- 
sia would be a very useful thing for 
the revolution . but it is not 
likely that Franz Josef and Nikolasha 
will give us that pleasure.” 

Franz Josef, of course, was the 
Emperor of Austria-Hungary, Niko- 
lasha was Nicholas II of Russia, and 
the war which he thought would be 
“useful to the revolution in all of 
Eastern Europe” was a war over the 
Balkans. The very next year, Franz 
Josef and Nikolasha gave Lenin 
“that pleasure.” 

The war became general. Instead 
of its being merely “useful to the 
revolution in all of Eastern Europe,” 
Lenin concluded that it would be 
useful to a revolution all over the 
world. Within a few days after the 
war broke out, he read to a little 
group of his intimates Seven Theses 
on the War. The seventh thesis called 
for propaganda in all countries and 
in all armed forces “for a social- 
ist revolution . . . for the turning of 


weapons . . . against bourgeois gov. 
ernments and parties of all countries 
. . . the transformation of all the 
separate states of Europe into 
Republican United States.” 

Lenin’s associates for the next few 
years were those who opposed the 
war for any reason. They included 
Socialists of various lands who wer 
ashamed and indignant that the In. 
ternational had failed to prevent the 
war; they included men faithful t 
the International who wanted t 
maintain, or re-establish, relation 
between the Socialist movements in 
the warring lands. But Lenin’s these 





called for permanent destruction 6 
the International and the building o/ 
a new Third International. Lenin hai 
already written (as early as 190/| 
that war could not be prevented by: 
general strike. But he got in toud 
with those syndicalists and left trade 
unionists who thought that it shoul} 
have been and could have bea 
stopped by a general strike. 

These Socialist pacifists and inter 
nationalists and militant trade-union 
ists gathered at Zimmerwald it 
Switzerland. The desire of the over 
whelming majority of the delegat 
was peace: to stop the war, the suf 
fering and bloodshed. And_ the 
wanted a just peace—without am 
nexations or 




















indemnities—a __pea 
that would not contain within itsel 
the seeds of future war. 

But Lenin did not believe in t 
possibility of a democratic pea 


against the peace slogan in ll i 
forms. In his works for those yea 
there is an abundance of evidence i 
his contempt for the peace slogaj 
and all who took it seriously. 
“Pacifism and an abstract prea¢ 
ing of peace,” he wrote when th 
war was six months old. “are som 
of the ways of fooling the workitl 
class. Under capitalism, particular 
in its imperialist stage, wars becom 
inevitable. On the other hand, Socia 
Democrats [Lenin did not yet use 4 
term Communist] cannot deny 
positive value of revolutionary wats 
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And to his comrade Shlyapnikov 
he wrote: “You are mistaken to 
think that the bourgeoisie does not 
wish to hear the slogan of peace.... 
We must not permit ourselves to be 
mistaken for petit-bourgeoisie, sen- 
timental liberals....The epoch of 
the bayonet has come....Conse- 
quently, one must fight with that 
kind of weapon.” (Letter of Novem- 
ber 14, 1914.) 

At Zimmerwald, his little group 
formed a “Zimmerwald Left.” Its 
proposal to the congress called “for 
civil war, not civil peace.” 

“Any ‘peace program’ is a decep- 
tion of the people,” read a subse- 
quent Manifesto of the Zimmerwald 
Left, drafted by Lenin, “if it is not 
based first of all upon an explana- 
tion to the masses of the necessity 
for a revolution . . . and the devel- 
opment of the revolutionary mass 
struggle which is starting every- 
where (revolts, protests, fraterniz- 
ing in the trenches, strikes, demon- 
strations, front 
advising relatives not to sign up for 
war loans, and so forth).” 

Lenin quarreled also with most of 


letters from the 


the members of his own faction for 
what he thought was the slightest 
deviation from his program. Against 
Trotsky (not yet with him) he wrote 
savage insults because the latter 
thought that the slogan “struggle for 
peace” could be used to mobilize the 
masses for revolution. Lenin’s wife, 
in her account of these years, speaks 
of his “exceptional irreconcilability.” 

He tried to crush a Bolshevist pa- 
per, Kommunist, when its editors did 
not see eye to eye with him on quite 
secondary formulations. Shlyapnikov 
wrote him that his quarrels with 
Kommunist “have produced an ex- 
tremely bad impression on us. All 
sorts of doubts have emerged in 
many comrades regarding Lenin’s 
unaccommodating disposition with 
respect to the comrades, his tact- 
lessness, etc. With our lack of people 
we should be more considerate with 
our adherents. We all, including 
James, demand that you restore 
Kommunist.” 
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Lenin answered: “As for James, 
he could never find his way through 
politics. He always was against a 
split. He is an excellent person, 
James, but his judgments on these 
topics are profoundly incorrect.” 
“James” was the secret party name 
of Lenin’s sister Anna, who fol- 
lowed him blindly and worshiped 
him. 

In an article “On the Slogan Dis- 
armament,” Lenin wrote: 

“Socialists cannot be against all 
wars whatsoever without ceasing to 
be Socialists. . . . In the present 
period, democratic wars and upris- 
ings, such as wars of oppressed na- 
tions against their oppressors, are 
not impossible. Civil wars of the 
proletariat against the bourgeoisie 
and for socialism are inevitable. 
There can be wars against other, 
bourgeois and reactionary countries, 
waged by a socialism which has been 
victorious in one country only.... 

“Dictatorship is a governing power 
which rests directly on violence.... 


Violence is not a fist and a club but - 


an army. If we were to introduce 
‘disarmament’ into the program, this 
would have the general meaning that 
we are against the use of arms. There 
is not a grain of Marxism in this, 
and it would be identical to our say- 
ing that we are against making use 
of violence!...An oppressed class 
which would not strive to learn to 
handle arms or to possess arms would 
deserve to be treated as slaves.... 

“Our slogan should be: the arming 
of the proletariat in order to defeat, 
expropriate and disarm the bour- 
geoisie. ... Only after the proletariat 
has disarmed the bourgeoisie can it, 
without betraying its universal- 
historical task, scrap all arms in 
general.... 

“If the present war provokes only 
horror and fright on the part of 
reactionary Christian socialists and 
tearful petit-bourgeois, only aversion 
toward any use of arms, toward 
blood, death, etc., then we must say: 
Capitalist society itself has always 
been an endless horror. 

“And if the present war .. . is 


now preparing a horrible end for this 
society, we have no reason to de- 
spair. But the objective meaning of 
. . . ‘dreaming’ of disarmament at a 
time when, before all our eyes, the 
only just and revolutionary war, 
namely civil war against the im- 
perialist bourgeoisie, is being pre- 
pared by the very forces of the 
bourgeoisie, this is nothing but a 
manifestation of such despair. ... 

“Today the imperialist bourgeoisie 
is militarizing not merely men but 
also the youth. Tomorrow it will be- 
gin, perhaps, to militarize the 
women. We must say to this: So 
much the better! This means quicker 
progress! The sooner this happens, 
the nearer will be an armed up- 
rising.” 

Sometimes he softened his slogans 
to make them more acceptable to the 
mood of the masses or to people he 
thought he could win over, but he 
always made it clear that the “softer” 
slogan was but a stage in the mobili- 
zation of the masses for the stronger 
or harder ones. And he always made 
clear what he was aiming at. 

In fact, the striking virtue of Len- 
in’s stand during World War I was 
its frankness. He did not yet possess 
state power and its responsibilities. 
He had not yet fashioned the slogan 
of “peaceful coexistence.” The near- 
est he came to it during World War 
I was to ask and answer the question, 
in an article of October 13, 1915, as 
to what he would do if the revolu- 
tion should bring him to power dur- 
ing the present war. 

“We would,” he answered, “pro- 
pose peace to all the warring powers 
on condition that they free their 
colonies and all dependent, oppressed 
and underprivileged peoples. Neither 
Germany nor England and France 
would accept these conditions under 
their present governments. Then we 
would have to prepare and wage a 
revolutionary war.” 

To propose an unacceptable peace 
as a prelude to waging a revolution- 
ary war—such was the first germ of 
Lenin’s strategy of “peaceful co- 
existence.” 
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The heart of conservative doctrine is primitive respect for ancient rites and customs 


The Core of Conservatism 


By C. E. Ayres 


HAT HAVE WE to learn from the conservatives? 

For that matter, what are “we”? I ask these 
questions partly because the pendulum of public senti- 
ment is now swinging to the right, partly because of my 
own deep-rooted antipathy to the ethos of conservatism, 
and partly because a prophet has recently arisen in the 
conservative camp who is being widely hailed as a sort 
of twentieth-century Moses. Not that Russell Kirk makes 
any such claim for himself. On the contrary, it is with 
the utmost modesty that he ranges himself alongside 
John Adams and Edmund Burke, and especially his hero, 
“Randolph of Roanoke”; and whenever, in his recently 
published Program for Conservatives, he has occasion to 
disclose his own preferences and opinions, it is always 
with a self-deprecatory cough: “I happen to like,” “I 
happen to think.” Still, Mr. Kirk’s likes and dislikes are 
not mere happenstances. He appears as the expositor 
of a Grand Tradition, one that’ we have perhaps neg- 
lected. What is it, and is our neglect motivated by any- 
thing more substantial than antipathy—born, perhaps, 
of envy. the envy of the little for the great? 

The intellectual citadel of the conservatives is con- 
spicuous enough, once we turn our eyes in that direc- 
tion. True, we may not be able to enter it. As Mr. Kirk 
remarks, after quoting a paragraph in which Paul Elmer 
More describes it, “Very few people who are in charge 
of our schools nowadays—indeed, not many of the peo- 
ple who manage our colleges and universities—have the 
slightest idea of what More is describing.” This may be 
true if we make permanent residence a condition to hav- 
ing the slightest idea, but in the same sense it is true 
that nobody can have the slightest idea of the sun. Still, 
even non-residents do manage to get some idea of the 





The revival of conservative ideology since the disillu- 
sionment which followed World War II reached its peak 
during the last two years with the publication of two 
books by college president Russell Kirk: The Conserva- 
tive Mind and A Program for Conservatives. These, and 
Dr. Kirk’s previous Randolph of Roanoke, serve as a 
springboard for this essay by C. E. Ayres, Professor of 
Economics at the University of Texas, who is decidedly 
not an admirer of conservatism, old or new. 





sun, and with Mr. Kirk’s help we can hope to get some 
idea of the core of conservatism. 

The germinal core of conservatism is a belief in “the 
divine decree of order and subordination” in human 
society and in the universe. This one phrase, quoted 
by Mr. Kirk from Paul Elmer More in the paragraph of 
which so few have the slightest idea, tells the whole 
story. So does the declaration by “Randolph of Roa- 
noke” which Mr. Kirk quotes as one of his best: “I am 
an aristocrat; I love liberty, I hate equality.” But let 
Mr. Kirk tell the story in his own words: 

“That some men are richer than others, and that some 
have more leisure than others, and that some travel more 
than others, and that some are educated more than others, 
is no more unjust, in the great scheme of things, than 
that some undeniably are handsomer or stronger or 
quicker or healthier than others. This complex variety 
is the breath of life to society, not the triumph of injus- 
tice. Poverty, even absolute poverty, is not an evil; it is 
not evil to be a beggar; it is not evil to be ignorant; it is 
not evil to be stupid. All these things are either indiffer- 
ent, or else are occasions of positive virtue, if accepted 
with a contrite heart. What really matters is that we 
should accept the station to which ‘a divine tactic’ has 
appointed us with humility and a sense of consecration. 
Without inequality, there is no opportunity for charity, 
or for gratitude; without differences of mind and talent, 
the world would be one changeless expanse of uniform- 
ity; and precisely that is the most conspicuous feature 
of Hell.” 

These words have a familiar ring. Insofar as they 
echo the teachings of the Great Conservatives of the last 
four or five generations, I feel sure that Mr. Kirk would 
be gratified; and he might even go farther back, as 
witness another passage in which he declares, “The age 
of chivalry and of Scholasticism, when order attained 
its most complex development, was eminently an age of 
proud independence and a great variety of talents.” But 
I wonder if he realizes how very far back that echo 
really goes, and how familiar it is—if not to those who 
manage our universities, at least to those who teach 
and study in them. For it is the theme song of all primi- 
tive societies. 
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Order is the keynote of all primitive societies, and all 
primitive peoples believe the patterns of their little com- 
munities to have been instituted by a Higher Power. 
These peoples glorify tradition and are as staunch in 
their adherence to their prejudices as Edmund Burke 
could wish. They don’t hate equality, as John Randolph 
did, not having enjoyed his opportunities; they simply 
accept inequality for the same reason he did, as the 
appointed condition of mankind. Moreover, they love 
freedom just as he did: that is, the freedom of every 
man to behave in a manner that is appropriate to his 
condition in life. We must not make the mistake of sup- 
posing that people who practice cross-cousin marriage 
and avoid stepping on each other’s shadows therefore 
feel “cabin’d, crib’d, confin’d.” They don’t (as cultural 
anthropologists have been telling us long before Russell 
Kirk), and for the same reason. Theirs is the glorious 
freedom a youth has who can look forward to the cer- 
tainty of being allowed to marry a cross-cousin, without 
any of the boredom that might be induced by the change- 
less expanse of feminine uniformity. 

I don’t mean to be cynical about this, only literal. 
The elders of the various American Indian tribes who 
resist all efforts to assimilate their people into modern 
Western civilization do so in the name of freedom. 
They wish to be free to perpetuate their ancient tribal 
culture, what they regard as the divine decree of order 
and subordination, and so they are true conservatives. 
So was the Rajasthani lady who, only a few weeks ago 
in Jodhpur, India, donned her wedding garments and 
took her tradition-appointed place on the funeral pyre 
of her dead husband. 

Again, I don’t want to seem contemptuous. Taken by 
themselves, the qualities of character all these good peo- 
ple manifest are truly admirable. My point is rather 
that these are traits of individual character, and that 
(allowing for a wide degree of individual variation) 
they are universal, and that they are therefore valueless 
as criteria by which to decide issues of social policy. 

In the closing paragraphs of the first chapter of his 
Program, Mr. Kirk says that conservatives believe “that 
the object of human life is Love,” and he goes on to 
speak with considerable approval of “Love,” always 
with the capital letter. Does he mean to suggest that 
none but conservatives love, or approve of love? Or 
that love is a sufficient guide to social policy? 

There is a passage in his first book in which he de- 
scribes how John Randolph “treated his slaves with 
paternal pity and kindness, tempered by the necessity 
of keeping them in a proper awe.” Mr. Kirk goes on to 
quote a younger contemporary’s account of the slaves’ 
reciprocation of Randolph’s paternal affection: “Men and 
women rushed toward him, seized him by the hand with 
perfect familiarity, and burst into tears of delight at his 
presence among them. His conduct to these humble 
dependents was like that of a most affectionate father 
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among his children.” Here is a situation made to order 
to demonstrate my point. John Randolph was opposed 
to slavery, but his opposition was utterly ineffective. 
Why? He believed in inequality, he regarded “govern- 
mental interference with slavery” (as Mr. Kirk calls it) 
as “folly,” and he was passionately opposed to Federal 
coercion of Virginia. In short, he loved his slaves much 
as Queen Victoria loved Lord Melbourne, so that when 
he was old and sick she sincerely wished that she could 
invite him to sit down, but of course in the Royal Pres- 
ence that was impossible. 

The truth is that as an intellectual position conserva- 
tism suffers from two fatal defects which no defender of 
the faith has ever been able to overcome. One is that it 
is meaningless except in conjunction with some particular 
status quo ante, to which therefore the whole argument 
is relative. It is no use for conservatives to adjure us to 
respect the divine decree of order and subordination 
unless they are prepared to specify what divine decree 
it is that binds us to what order and subordination. A 
Blackfoot tribal elder can do this, and so can a Rajas- 
thani priest. So can Russell Kirk, if he is prepared to 
rest his entire case on the validity not of traditions-in- 
general but of some particular set of traditions which he 
is prepared to defend as God-given. 

But is he? The answer is no. Anyone who cares to 
peruse his Program will see at once that he is not. Let 
me offer just one specific instance, that of “liberal edu- 
cation.” Mr. Kirk is for it, denouncing those who attack 
it as “an instrument of ‘class supremacy’ ” and insisting 
that it is “a far more effective leveler than any program 
of positive legislation in America,” since it “levels up- 
ward, not downward.” But what sort of education is he 
talking about? If he means the educational ideas of 
Paul Elmer More and Irving Babbitt, to both of whom 
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CONSERVATISM CONTINUED 


he defers in adjoining paragraphs, he certainly isn’t talk- 
ing about education for all; and if he is talking about 
the sort of education that might be made available to 
all, it certainly isn’t what More and Babbitt advocated. 
So let’s be specific. Does he mean by liberal education 
the study of the classics, as they did? He never says, 
and that failure robs all that he says of meaning. 

A second and even more obvious defect from which 
conservatism suffers is its intellectual impotence in the 
face of inevitable change. Of course, the conservative 
refuses to admit that change is inevitable. Like “Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke,” he simply hates innovation, and it is 
this state of mind that blinds him to the true inwardness 
of democracy. On Mr. Kirk’s own showing, conservatives 
are unanimous in supposing that the sole alternative to 
the perpetuation of their divine decree of order and 
subordination (whatever it may be at any given time) 
is mob rule and demogoguery. They see nothing else. 

Poor John Randolph! “The census of 1820,” says Mr. 
Kirk in Randolph of Roanoke, “had shown the necessity 
of increasing the number of members in the House or 
of increasing, as an alternative, the size of the unit of 
represeniation; Virginia’s population had not grown in 
proportion to that of the nation at large, and, were the 
unit of representation to be increased, Virginia would 
lose at least one representative. The indignant Randolph, 
foreseeing the eclipse of the Old Dominion by an indus- 
trialized North and a barbarous West, made a fierce 
stand for the honor and rights of his state.” 

Alas for the Old Dominion, the United States of 
America continued to grow. It is possible today, even 
in the barbarous West, to understand and respect the 
love this unbending old conservative bore his native state; 
but it is not possible to respect his intelligence. Not 
only did he fail to realize that growth was inevitable and 
that such growth must inevitably modify the roles of the 


thirteen original colonies; he also failed to realize that i 
the glory of the American Constitution lay precisely inf 
the machinery it had set up, a generation earlier, for) 
dealing with inevitable change. 

To the authoritarian mind, the republican revolution 
was a mere transfer of supreme coercive power fronf 
King George to “King Numbers.” What it has always) 
failed to realize is that the real, the significant revolution} 
has been a change in the very conception of government, F 
a change in which the very meaning of authority is 
being gradually supplanted by that of an instrumentality |7 
for defining, analyzing and solving problems. To this) 
profounder transformation the machinery of voting i: 
itself incidental. : 

While pondering the recrudescence of conservatism in 
the age of atomic fission, I “happen” to have been read 
ing another book: Government and Science, by Don K.§ 
Price; the author says that he was led to write it by “ify 
notion that has been developing in my mind for severd)) 
years that the development of public policy and of thf 
methods of its administration owed less in the long ruj> 
to the processes of conflict among political parties ani) 
social or economic pressure groups than to the mor} 
objective processes of research and discussion amon: _ 
professional groups.” Speaking of the very process thal 
aroused the fury of John Randolph, Mr. Price remark 
early in his first chapter: “The census thus became thy 
ultimate basis of sovereign power in the United States 
... Yet today the most significant redistribution of polit) 
ical power in America is accomplished by the clerks ir 
the Bureau of the Census, who each ten years calculate 
the new representation of the states in the House of Repy 
resentatives.” Sic transit! From divine decree to UNI: 
VAC! We may be heading for a changeless expanse 
uniformity, but the scenery along the way is indeel 
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LEFT HOOK 


Professional boxers must take a non-Communist oath hereafter 


before they can appear in Indiana rings—News item. 


In Indiana now no chances 
Are taken in the ring. 

The boxer gets some extra glances 
From boxing czar, or king. 


No matter though the fellow yammer, 
Protest, or swear his love, 

He’s not allowed to hide a hammer 

And sickle in his glove. 






WEIGHTED DOWN 











Weight lifters are competing in Moscow.—News item. 






Weight lifters meet in Moscow now 
With bulging biceps, furrowed brow, 
And tug and strain and grunt and groan, 






Exerting sinews, bending bone. 







And yet we know before they start 






That there’s a weight in mind and heart 





Of Russian workers, shift on shift, 






No strong man’s strong enough to lift. 
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Since November, 
the Communists have 
been quietly active 


neutralizing this 





unstable area 


JERUSALEM 

HE Mippie East, which until 
sme was somewhat neglected 
by Soviet policy-makers, has become 
the target of a quietly launched 


' Communist neutralization campaign. 


Soviet diplomats began their opera- 
tions immediately after being told 
by Marshal Voroshilov on November 


| 7 that they must show “artistry and 


ec 


> Bolshevik tenacity” in selling “co- 
| existence.” And current conditions in 


this part of the world indicate that 

this is one area where their work 

may yield handsome profits. 
Every day, new efforts are being 


+ made to strengthen economic and 


' cultural ties between Moscow and 


the Middle Eastern countries—with 


" the exception of Jordan and Iraq. 


| which do not maintain diplomatic 


relations with Russia. Thus, a Soviet 
delegation visited Turkey for the first 


| time in many years during the Inter- 


national Civil Aviation Conference: 


> Soviet pilgrims went to Mecca, Me- 
| dina and Cairo, and USSR trade 
) organizations sent exhibits to the 
| Izmir and Damascus fairs. In Egypt. 
| “Dynamo” Tiflis played basketball 
| and Russian athletes put on weight- 


lifting exhibitions; Syria and Leba- 


| non were hosts to the “Torpedo” 
| Moscow soccer team, and Israel was 


visited by the Soviet “Democratic 
Women.” Delegations from all Mid- 


; dle Eastern countries, including for 


the first time Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen, attended Moscow’s agricul- 
tural exhibition. 

Russia’s new program for the area 
was outlined in the November issue 
of the Soviet magazine Kommunist. 
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By Walter Z. Laqueur 


Basically, it is only a modification of 
the old “national front” approach, 
but by restricting itself for the time 
being to neutralization, and by in- 
creasing its economic and cultural 
activities, the Kremlin may be more 
successful here than it has-been in 
the past. Under the new edict, the 
“national front” is to be all-embrac- 
ing, the “national” upper class must 
not be antagonized, all manifesta- 


FARIS EL-KHOURI: OLD TACTICS FAIL 


tions of anti-Western feeling are to 
be exploited, and under no conditions 
are any ties with the West to be 
established. In other words, Middle 
Eastern countries will now be han- 
dled like India and Indonesia, which 
was not the case heretofore. 

It should be noted, too, that Voro- 
shilov’s words were followed by in- 
stant action at the November parade 
in Moscow. On the authority of 
Marshal Bulganin, the Turkish and 
Iranian Ambassadors were told: 


NEW RED LINE FOR 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


“Soviet policy toward you has radi- 
cally changed.” This must have come 
as something of a shock to Iran’s 
representative, but Moscow has 
shown more than once that a country 
can persecute Communists and still 
maintain good relations with Soviet 
Russia. 

Further proof of the Kremlin’s 
desire to appease Turkey came in the 
November 12 issue of Pravda. 
which defended Kemal Ataturk 
against the “calumnies” of Time 
magazine. In its new role as a de- 
fender of Turkish honor, Pravda 
said that every nation has great lead- 
ers whose very names are mentioned 
only with respect. The Turks believe 
that Ataturk, the founder of their 
republic, is one of their most out- 
standing national leaders, it con- 
cluded. (The Great Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia, in a volume published after 
Stalin’s death, denounced Ataturk’s 
“anti-popular policy.” ) 

But these and similar gestures are 
not likely to make a very great im- 
pression in Turkey or Iran. The for- 
mer cannot easily forget what went 
on from 1945 to 1953; the latter still 
remembers all too vividly what hap- 
pened in Azerbaidjan in 1946. At 
best, Moscow can hope only for a 
gradual normalization of its rela- 
tions with these countries. 

Soviet chances of success are much 
better in Syria and Lebanon, al- 
though the Lebanese are preoccu- 
pied at present with a struggle for 
power between Christians and Mos- 
lems. Syria is going through one of 
its periodic tussles with parliamen- 
tary democracy, which means that 
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MIDDLE EAST 


CONTINUED 


everyone can do what he pleases be- 
cause the central government is weak. 

Quite logically, the only Pravda 
correspondent in the Middle East, 
Borzenko, is now stationed in Damas- 
cus. A delegation of Syrian scien- 
tists left for an extensive tour of the 
Soviet Union a few weeks ago. And 
the Patriarch of Antioch, Alexander 
Tahan—who admits that he receives 
Russian aid against what he termed 
in a recent interview the “so-called 
Western democracies”—visited Mos- 
cow this autumn with the Bishops of 
Tripoli and Zahle, and Elias Karame, 
the “Red” Bishop of Beirut. 

While the Syrian Communist party 
is relatively weak, it has an impres- 
sive fringe of fellow-travelers. Most 
Parliamentary deputies and ménis- 
ters have signed the various Commu- 
nist-sponsored peace petitions. More 
recently, a crypto-Communist has 
served as Minister of Defense, and 
both Syrian and Lebanese Cabinet 
members attended this year’s Red- 
front congresses in Budapest and 
Vienna. As I noted in a recent article 
(“New Danger Signs in the Arab 
World,” NL, November 8), many 
prominent fellow-travelers, who ex- 
ploited anti-Westernism with a per- 
fection hitherto unattained in this 
area, also were elected recently in 
Damascus and Aleppo. Of late, too, 
Syria has become a new haven for 
the Moslem Brotherhood, which, to- 
gether with the Communists, has de- 
clared open war on the present Egyp- 
tian regime. 

Prime Minister Faris el-Khouri 
had hoped that his proclamation of 
a “second round” against Israel 
would strengthen his government, but 
this tactic has been used by every- 
one who was in power during the 
last six years and did little to im- 
prove his position. The Syrian press 
is now carrying daily reports on 
clashes between adherents of the Na- 
tionalists and Populists, and between 
Ba’ath and the semi-Fascist Socialist 
Cooperation party. Meanwhile, the 
Communists are capitalizing on the 
state of anarchy engulfing the coun- 
try, They have taken over all the 
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important intellectual organizations 
and are making a successful bid for 
power among the peasants by estab- 
lishing soviets on the Indian Kisan 
Sabha pattern. 

In Israel, public opinion has been 
neutralized to a certain degree by 
the Soviet campaign and a few politi- 
cal figures are taking the “coexist- 
ence” policy at face value. The editor 
of the Histadrut newspaper Davar, 
in his first article on his visit to 
Russia, dealt exclusively with the 
spontaneous joy he witnessed at the 
October Revolution celebrations and 
the affability of Soviet leaders at a 
Kremlin reception. But Israel has 





NASSER: REDS AWAIT HIS DOWNFALL 


actually received very little encour- 
agement from Moscow. Simon Oren- 
stein, who was involved in the 
Slansky trial in Czechoslovakia, has 
been released from prison and de- 
ported. It has been stressed, how- 
ever, that he was expelled from 
Czechoslovakia while the Field broth- 
ers were publicly exonerated. And 
Mordecai Oren, the Mapam leader 
who received a 15-year prison sen- 
tence at the same trial, still has not 
been released. 

Soviet efforts here have also been 
blunted by the Jerusalem Govern- 
ment’s insistence on reciprocity in 
cultural relations. A Russian delega- 
tion to the Communist-sponsored 





Soviet-Israeli Friendship Congress 
was refused entrance visas. An Is- 
raeli offer to invite official Soviet 
delegates instead as guests of the 
state (or, in any case, not of anti- 
state organizations like the Friend- 
ship Congress) has not been an- 
swered. 

Nevertheless, attempts have been 
made to improve Israeli-Soviet rela- 
tions. The Mapai-sponsored Soviet- 
Israeli Friendship League resumed 
its activities during the October Rev- 
olution celebrations. On the whole, 
though, the facts indicate that recent 
Soviet magazine articles are correct 
in saying that the “national libera- 
tion movement” has less chance of 
succeeding in Turkey and Israel than 
in most Arab countries. 

Russia’s attitude toward Egypt has 
been somewhat ambivalent. The 
Cairo regime, because it signed the 
Suez pact, is the only Middle Eastern 
government that has been attacked 
by the Kremlin in recent months. 
Yet, there are signs of a possible 
rapprochement if Egypt’s relations 
with the West deteriorate. The Cairo 
junta’s “big-power policy” is likely 
to conflict with France, Britain and 
the United States, and Moscow is 
encouraging its “activist” foreign 
program. 

The Egyptian Popular Front, which 
consists of the Communists, the 
Wafd party and the Moslem Brother- 
hood, has thus far stood in the way 
of improved Soviet-Egyptian rela- 
tions. It continues to agitate against 
the junta and has received material 
assistance from Eastern European 
embassies in Cairo. Soviet Middle 
Eastern experts apparently feel that 
the present government will soon be 
forced to give way to a Popular 
Front government, with the Commu- 
nists close to the top. If they sud- 
denly decide that their calculations 
are wrong, however, the Russians 
will probably disavow Egypt’s Com- 
munists—following their pattern in 
Turkey. 

In any event, Russia’s bid to neu- 
tralize the Middle East should not be 
treated lightly. 


The New Leader 
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CHAMBERLIN 


s 1954 ENDED, Premier Pierre 

Mendés-France occupied a 
unique position. Four months earlier, 
he had helped make Moscow jubilant 
by killing EDC. Now he has re- 
deemed himself by extracting from 
a factious and deeply divided As- 
sembly a reluctant ratification of 
Western European Union, the sub- 
stitute for EDC which Mendés-France 


negotiated at London and Paris and 


to which he linked his political fate. 
The driving energy which he de- 
voted to this difficult task has gone 


far to dispel the suspicion he aroused . 


during his first weeks in office. Per- 
haps it was necessary for France to 
throw in the sponge in Indo-China. 
Perhaps EDC, in the present state of 
French public opinion, was an un- 
workable project. Still, it was a pri- 
mary design of international Com- 


/munism to win a military victory in 
| Indo-China and to scuttle EDC. A 
French Premier who facilitated both 
‘designs, who had not expressed 
| strong views on the Communist peril, 
who enjoyed the support of the anti- 
_ American, neutralist section of the 
| Paris press invited a certain suspi- 


cion. Now Mendeés-France has done 


much to dispel this attitude, and it is 
a safe bet that he will no longer be 
‘Teceiving eulogies from the likes of 


J. Alvarez del Vayo and Alexander 
Werth. 

Although everyone concerned with 
the survival of the free world must 
have breathed a sigh of relief when 
the figures of the decisive vote were 
finally announced, it was a narrow 
Victory for Mendés-France and for 
those in France who stand for West- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Mendeés-France 
Redeems Himself 


ern solidarity and realism in inter- 
national relations. A change of only 
fifteen votes would have marked a 
second repudiation by the French 
Assembly of obligations assumed by 
a French government and would 
have left the U.S. and Britain with 
no alternative but rearming Ger- 
many without France. 

The ringing declaration by the 
British Foreign Office that London 
was prepared to do just this, that it 
was beyond the Assembly’s power to 
stop German rearmament, was one of 
the heartening aspects of the pro- 
longed crisis. It is, indeed, quite 
possible that this knowledge that the 
end of the road had been reached 
tipped the Assembly balance in favor 
of acceptance. A_ negative vote 
would have left France in a most un- 
splendid isolation. 

The Assembly was at its worst 
during this critical debate. The sen- 
sible course would have been to back 
up the London and Paris agree- 
ments, which (especially the Saar 
accords) are very favorable to 
France, by an overwhelming major- 
ity. Instead, an atmosphere of almost 
hysterical unrealism characterized 
the sessions. Votes were taken that 
contradicted each other, such as the 
successive votes first favoring the 
restoration of German sovereignty, 
then denying her the sovereign right 
to rearm. Then the Assembly had to 
undergo the humiliation of revers- 
ing its utterly irresponsible vote 
against German rearming. 

The pettiest considerations of 
party and personal revenge took 
precedence over the great issues at 


stake. It is credibly reported that 
the first defeat of the motion approv- 
ing Western European Union was due 
to a childish determination of 
Georges Bidault and other leaders of 
the Catholic MRP to see that the 
Mendés-France substitute received no 
more votes than the defeated EDC. 
The entire behavior of the MRP, 
with Robert Schuman and a minor- 
ity as honorable exceptions. was dis- 
appointing. This party had in the 
past been the most internationally- 
minded group in the Chamber. It 
voted almost solidly for EDC, which 
provided for the same kind of Ger- 
man armed force contemplated under 
WEU. But, instead of accepting 
WEU on the principle that half a loaf 
is better than none, the MRP took a 
negative attitude and nearly incurred 
primary responsibility for producing 
Atlantic 


a major crisis in the 


alliance. 

After the defeat of EDC. Mendés- 
France expressed the opinion that a 
substitute scheme for German re- 
armament, without so many supra- 
national features, would win the en- 
dorsement of a substantial majority. 
He was wrong. Ratification squeaked 
through with the affirmative votes of 
less than half the Assembly. This is 
something that should not be forgot- 
ten in gauging France as a partner 
in an anti-Communist front and in 
determining future allocations of 
American military aid. 

But there is reason for gratifica- 
tion that the considerable German 
military potential will soon be thrown 
into the scales of European politics 
on our side. And it is clear, from 
the unfortunately strong tendency in 
the Assembly to ignore the Soviet 
threat and conjure up a German 
peril that no longer exists, that EDC, 
however desirable from the stand- 
point of European unity, would not 
have been a hopeful instrument for 
building an efficient German army. 
The spotlight now shifts to Bonn, 
where Adenauer, though he faces a 
hard tussle on the Saar, is likely to 
bring off his part of the London- 
Paris bargain. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Paperback Revolution 


HE U.S. paperback-book industry 

has concluded fifteen years of 
hothouse growth to the accompani- 
ment of an astonishing volume of 
heated comment. In recent months, 
a spate of articles has considered 
this junior member of American pub- 
lishing and found it variously the 
juvenile delinquent or the fair-haired 
boy of the family. 

Depending on what paper you 
read, paperbacks are threatening to 
debase the nation’s literary tastes or 
are pioneering courageously to bring 
good reading to 160 million Ameri- 
cans. One day, we may learn that a 
self-appointed local censor group has 
cleansed the drugstores of Bingle- 
burg of these cheap books, all ap- 
parently obscene and morally nox- 
ious; but the next day we read how 
a paperback publisher is berated for 
failing to get his books into the cigar 
stores of another Bingleburg farther 
west, north or south. Some prophets 
dub the rapid expansion of the busi- 
ness and its current, self-advertised 
shakiness an artificial boom sure to 
deflate itself into bust. The trade 
papers and columns have reported 
amalgamations and 
only to 


retrenchments. 
announce presently the 
launching of new lines of paper- 
backs. 

No one, in or outside the industry, 
seems willing to say flatly that paper- 
backs are here to stay, or that, if 
they stay, they will stay (relatively) 
cheap and continue to provide varied 
reading fare. Twice before, inexpen- 
sive paperbound book enterprises 
have gone bankrupt in this country. 
The first time was back in 1830. 
The Boston Society for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge pioneered by sponsor- 
ing inexpensive softcover books and 
came to grief chiefly for reasons that 
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By Adrienne Foulke 


Formerly with U.S. information program ; 
free-lance editor, translator and critic 


are again posing anxious questions 
for softcover publishers—over-pro- 
duction and price wars. 

Although Tauchnitz was flourish- 
ing in Europe with a large list that 
included many English-language ti- 
tles, it was not until the 1870s that 
the paperbound book was tried again 
in the U.S. Hardcover publishers still 
in operation today (Harper’s, Henry 
Holt, Dodd, Mead, etc.) launched 
inexpensive series of fiction, all copy- 
right free. The pressure of competi- 
tion pushed them into widening their 
lists to include such non-fiction as 
history and biography. Distribution 
was chiefly through newsstands, by 
subscription and, later, through 
bookshops. At one time, 33 per cent 
of all books published here were soft- 
cover (as against less than 10 per 
cent in 1953). Paperbacks seemed 
firmly established, yet again they 
failed. And again the causes are not 
irrelevant today: cut-throat competi- 
tion, increased production costs, and 
a depleted supply of royalty-free 
material. 

In their present reincarnation. 
paperbacks appeared in 1939, when 
Simon & Schuster stimulated and 
partially financed the founding of 
Pocket Books, Inc. In its first year 
of business, Pocket Books brought out 
34 titles, exclusively reprint, and at 25 
cents each they sold 1,503,000 copies. 
This understandably encouraged 
others to follow suit. Avon Books ap- 
peared next; then England’s famous 
Penguin Books established an Ameri- 
can branch from which the New 
American Library was organized as 
an independent firm; and so on, until 


at one point there were an estimated 
26 separate softcover publishers in 
operation. 

At first. the paperbacks shared 
certain distinguishing features: All 
were reprints; all were in pocket- 
size format; all had soft covers, wére 
distributed like magazines on news- 
stands, and were cheap. The price 
certainly helped explain mounting 
sales, but so did the distribution 
pattern. The country as a whole has 
some 1,200 bookstores stocking hard- 
cover books, as against 100,000 out- 
lets “exposing” softcover books. And 
the mass distribution was more than 
matched by mass production. In 
1953, there were about 100 new soft- 
cover titles released monthly in print 
runs of 200,000 and more. 

Many of these books perished 
from what might be called under- 
exposure, as the publishers, printing 
so many copies of so many new 
books monthly, began to push not 
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only competitors but themselves off 
the racks. At one gloomy period, 
there were an estimated 175 million 
unsold copies on publishers’ inven- 
tories. The books, known in_ the 
tradé as “impulse items,” had _be- 
“premature returns” (book 
packets returned unopened by the 
harassed retailer). It must have been 
painful surgery, but the industry 
destroyed a sizable part of this sur- 
plus and total glut was avoided. 
Sales continue to be high, even 


come 


| if 1954 figures do not reach the 240- 


million record of 1953. Yet, one 
publisher was quoted in the Decem- 
ber 13 Wall Street Journal as doubt- 
ing that “more than three publishers 
are operating in the black this year.” 
A 30-per-cent cutback in print runs 
has been carried out, the number of 
new titles issued monthly has been 


substantially reduced, new distribu- 
| tion methods are being tried, and 


there is some experimenting with 


promotion. 


Over-production, however, has 


been only one headache. Originally 


_ limiting themselves to reprints, the 
' publishers slipped into a spiral of 
| competitive bidding for reprint rights 
| that threatened to make everybody 
_ lose serious money (except, presum- 
not F i 
| ably, the original hardcover pub- 


| lisher and the author, who generally 


split 50-50). It is claimed, for ex- 
ample, that on a sale of 200,000 
copies the publisher cannot afford 


| to pay royalty guarantees exceeding 


$2,000. Yet, at one point the average 
guarantee was estimated at $15,000. 


_ while the honors for hazardous bid- 


ding went to the New American 
Library, which allegedly paid $100,- 
000 for From Here to Eternity. In 
self-defense, the publishers did two 
things: They somewhat adjusted the 
contractual terms on reprints, and 
they went into original publishing. 

Gold Medal (Fawcett): took the 
plunge first in 1950. As regards qual- 
ity, its contribution has been unim- 
pressive, but it did take the first step. 
Now almost everyone is publishing 
or plans to publish original material, 
and some books are brought out in 
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simultaneous hard- and_ softcover 
editions. 

When one finally comes to the 
question of what books can be ob- 
tained in soft covers for 25 cents and 
up, there is no simple answer. Of all 
titles published, only a certain per- 
centage may be allotted for distribu- 
tion in a given town, in only a few 
copies each, and left “exposed” 
there for only a few weeks. For most 
book-buyers, it is of largely theoreti- 
cal interest to be told that softcover 
lists include about 51 per cent gen- 
eral fiction, 18 per cent mysteries. 
18 per cent Westerns, 6 per cent non- 
fiction, and 7 per cent miscellaneous. 
In most places. it is still wise, when 
twirling a rack, to be prepared to 
buy anything or nothing. 

The trade is roundly scolded for 
the flaws in distribution. No one 
thinks of blaming Hollywood if he 
misses a movie that ran for five days 
at his local theater. In that instance, 
however, the patron had been told 
about the film in advance, and it 
was his own doing if he did not 
get there in time. The softcover pub- 
lishers, on the other hand, do next 
to nothing about advance publicity 
or advertising for the general pub- 
lic. Their attitude of first come, first 
served is in curious contrast with the 
promotional efforts on behalf of tele- 
vision, radio, film and theater activi- 
ties; as well as of hardcover houses 
and magazines. 

But the variety of material avail- 
able in soft covers is considerable, and 
the name “paperback” now covers a 
great range in quality and level of 
reading matter. Any similarity be- 
tween an Ace Book (the two-in-one 
package for a quarter, as, for ex- 
ample, The Case of the Hated Sena- 
tor and Drop Dead) and an Anchor 
Book (as, for example, J. Huizinga’s 
The Waning of the Middle Ages) is 
limited to their soft covers. For we 
now have paperbacks published for 
a mass and a class audience. 

Heading the list of the class paper- 
back publishers is Anchor Books 
(Doubleday), whose editor has some- 
what diffidently explained his editor- 


ial policy as one guided by what he 
would have liked to buy as a univer- 
sity student. By now, some forty 
Anchor titles are available, mostly in 
bookstores, for 65 cents to $1.25; 
they range widely, from Bedier’s 
Romance of Tristan and Iseuli to 
Norbert Wiener’s The Human Use of 
Human Beings. Initially, these books 
were produced in print runs of 10,- 
000 each (for the mass market, an 
invisible figure), but re-runs seem 
to be the order of the day. Anchor’s 
largest total printing to d&te is 60.- 
000 for David Riesman’s The Lonely 
Crowd, and cumulative sales have 
reached the impressive volume of 
over a million copies. These titles 
suggest the caliber of Anchor Books, 
which, in addition, lose nothing for 
being clearly printed (they even have 
adequate margins), having attractive 
and appropriate covers, and being 
bound by a process which keeps them 
from falling apart. 

Imitation is a convincing compli- 
ment: Knopf launched its Vintage 
Books last autumn. These are very 
similar to Anchor in physical ap- 
pearance, level and price range, but 
based exclusively on the Knopf list, 
which is of a stature to maintain 
their softcover venture in quality 
titles for a long, long time. Upcom- 
ing early in 1955 will be Meridian 
Books, from the relatively new Noon- 
day Press. Priced at $1.25 and $1.35, 
Meridian regulars will include Read’s 
The Philosophy of Modern Art and 
Schumpeter’s Imperialism and Social 
Classes. There will be Meridian 
giants (Evelyn Underhill’s Mysticism 
is one) at $1.95. Van Nostrand, 
starting in January, will bring out 
its Anvil Books, to sell at $1.25; 
these will be exclusively originals 
and have been described as scholarly 
studies in the fields of history and 
the social sciences. 

One softcover house publishes for 
both the class and the mass reader- 
ship. The Signet, Signet Key and 
Mentor lines of the New American 
Library comprise what has been 
called a “balanced list,” which refers 
both to the judicious mixture of fic- 
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tion and non-fiction and to the wide 
range in level of appeal. (Mickey 
Spillane and Arnold Toynbee are 
NAL authors.) It is not so daring to 
reprint the Jliad or the Odyssey (both 
NAL editions have been sold in over 
a million copies), but it is a distinct 
feat and a genuine publishing contri- 
bution to have produced the Koran 
in an edition of irreproachable 
scholarship and have made a sales 
success of it. The “class” titles of the 
Mentor glist may be less exclusive 
in appeal than Anchor or Vintage, 
but they are of very solid and varied 
interest. The reader also benefits from 
their being handled on a mass basis, 
for they are widely available in all 
types of outlets and continue to be 
truly inexpensive—two cardinal re- 
quirements of the softcover “revolu- 
tion” that the strictly class lines have 
not yet achieved. 

With some exceptions, the paper- 
back houses’ contribution as editors 
does not yet match their salesman- 
ship. In editorial terms, what have 
they done? They have thoroughly ex- 
ploited the reprint, which means bor- 
rowing editorial ideas, authors and 
finished books. They have gone in 
heavily for the tried and true peren- 
nials (reprint and original): the 
how-to-do-it books and manuals. 
Westerns, mysteries, suspense and 
science fiction. The anthology has 
proven a boon editorially: Cartoons, 
comic strips, poetry, short fiction. 
etc. have all been anthologized. 
New American Library now antholo- 
gizes philosophy. Actually, the con- 
tinuing anthology series of Discovery 
and New World Writing, together 
with the-new PB, a magazine in book 
format, offer perhaps the chief 
instance of softcover publishers func- 
tioning as creative bookmen. 

For, without demanding that they 
be experimental or avant-garde, 
surely one may expect editors to dis- 
cover and foster new authors and to 
provide outlets for new talents and 
new ideas. Relatively few softcover 
editors have been willing or able to 
risk much in this direction. 
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Bentley on Theater 


The Dramatic Event. 
By Eric Bentley. 
Horizon. 278 pp. $3.50. 


Eric BENTLEY is a very bright 
young man, and he is going to devote 
his life to the theater whether the 
theater welcomes him or not. Thea- 
ter people love a new personality 
among performers, but they are skit- 
tish about a new critic who shows 
any color. They are afraid that the 
personal prejudice of a Johnny- 
Come-Lately will be taken for Gos- 
pel. Such people had some reason to 
be suspicious of Mr. Bentley at the 
start, for he led off with a rather 
appalling youthful pedantry and a 
far too literary dogma. He is slough- 
ing these off. If he now plays the 
enfant terrible, that is a good deal 
more readable. And that, too, will 
pass. 

His new book is by far his best. 
The Dramatic Event is a collection 
of his reviews and comments on the 
Broadway theater of 1952-54 as pub- 
lished in the New Republic, together 
with some afterthoughts and addi- 
tions. Like all lively-minded criti- 
cism, it is suggestive and stimulating 
beyond the matter at hand. 

Mr. Bentley is bright, as aforesaid. 
He is serious. He is original. He has 
a varied experience of playgoing and 
theater activity. He has, besides, a 
restless diligence in ferreting out the 
secrets of the theater which marks 
your true critic. He is shedding pre- 
conception, gaining perception. He is 
learning to say more simply what he 
sees. There are a number of work- 
ing critics who are more balanced 
than he, but there is scarcely one 
who has this equipment and this dili- 
gence and this promise of growth. 
In a few years, I believe he will be 
very influential. The more reason to 
be sharp with him now. 

I have one tragic reservation about 
his judgment and several comic 
ones about the manner in which he 


Reviewed by . 
Molly Day Thacher 


hands it down. The serious excep- 
tion is that he is too—too exclusively 
—bright. Nothing seems to function 
except the high IQ. The theater is 
not all intellect, and criticism can- 
not be all intellectual appraisal. The 
theater is compounded of intellect 
and heart and esthetic and sensuous 
appeal—not always in that order of 
importance. Unless a man is respon- 


sive to all of these, brilliance is in-f 


adequate. He fails to share—and so 
fails to understand—the ultimate 
theater mystery: the audience re- 
sponse, given or withheld. 


His approach, for example, leads f 


Mr. Bentley wide of the mark when 
he tries to fathom the motives of 
creative people. He is forever ascrib- 
ing to them calculated—wherefore 
mostly Machiavellian—motivation. In 
reality, far more often than not, 
their behavior is instinctual or half- 
conscious. And must be so. 

The same unbalance leads Mr. 
Bentley astray with regard to acting. 
He is quick to spot the difference be- 
tween the skilled contrivance of the 
British (Royal Academy) method 
and the American method as exempli- 
fied in Lee Strasberg’s Actors Studio. 
Yet, he manages repeatedly to de- 
scribe the latter without reference to 
emotion—which is its source. A per- 
formance by Lee Cobb is described 
in terms of simulated nervous frenzy 
and sounds less like Cobb than like 
Betty Hutton at the climax of a 
number. 

I think Mr. Bentley has a mis 


conception about his trade. “A 


critic,” he writes, “is only a judge.’ f 


Is this true? In his critical writing. 
even so cerebral a giant as Bernard 
Shaw was less the judge than the 
passionate attorney—for the prose 
cution, for the defense, as his owt 
feeling moved him. The theater must 
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have passion even from its critics. 

Of lighter reservations I have sev- 
eral. Mr. Bentley still suffers an occa- 
sional lapse into irrelevant erudition. 
He will try to cram a wealth of 
Continental theater experience into 
untidy subordinate clauses which 
simply cannot hold so much freight. 
Sometimes, too, he fails to evoke 
the material he is discussing, so that 
the reader is left with a series of pro- 
nouncements upon he knows not 
what. And occasionally Mr. Bentley 
tangles with more metaphor than he 
can control. One gloriously snarled 
Jekyll-and-Hyde analogy gets so out 
of hand that, at the end of it, Mr. 
Jed Harris emerges startlingly mis- 
cast as the pure-minded Dr. Jekyll. 

These are faults of inexperience 
and may be counted on to disappear 
as the author’s assurance becomes 
real. The bulk of the book is firmly 
written. 

Differences of opinion are merely 
that, but the author does make one 
wildly unsupported assertion which 
should be challenged. He proclaims 
that the two living playwrights whom 
we may consider geniuses are... . 
Sean O’Casey and Berthold Brecht! 

Now Brecht is a unique phenome- 
non. If he has genius, however, it is 
not for playwriting. It may be for 
collecting disciples: He has won 
homage from .a number of strong- 
minded intellectuals who have come 
under the influence of his person- 
ality. Mr. Bentley is one of these. 

O’Casey is a more significant 
story. There has been public weeping 
lately over the fact that O’Casey’s 
later plays (some five or six, written 
in the last dozen years) have re- 
mained unproduced or have been 
done only in out-of-the-way theaters. 
The protest is grounded in feeling 
for a great talent of the ’20s and 
30s. but I doubt that this feeling 
is what makes the lament fashion- 
able. 

The assumption runs (even in 
Life magazine) that the “climate of 
fear” is to blame: People are afraid 
to produce O’Casey because O’Casey 
(rather foggily) embraced Commu- 
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nism some time in the late 30s. This 
assumption is suspect even in New 
York, where the early plays have 
been revived from time to time with- 
out scandal—and where the abiding 
fear, after all, is the fear of a flop. 
To stretch the same assumption to 
cover the British and Continental 
theaters is absurd. Mr. Bentley seems 
aware that the fear explanation is 
not quite adequate, so he adds an- 
other: genius rejected. This is equally 
absurd. O’Casey was happily accept- 
ed circa 1925. 

When a play goes unproduced, 
there is one question that has to be 
asked and answered: How good is it? 
“We don’t really know,” says Mr. 
Bentley (with a diffidence almost un- 
becoming a critic). “We don’t really 
know if Cock-a-doodle Dandy is good 
theater, bad or indifferent. because 
we haven’t tried it.” Thus, he begs 
the test question. 

The truth is that if one can forget 
the agitation—and forget, as well, 
the picture of the thin little Irishman 
with the thick-lensed glasses—if one 
can simply read O’Casey’s later 
plays. one finds them to be sad, 
muddled and minor echoes of his 
great ones. The deep and serious 
issue with O’Casey is not: Has a 
certain American Senator prevented 
production of his plays throughout 
the world? It is, rather: How has the 
Communist doctrine, which 
alien to the nature of his talent. 
affected a playwright of great en- 
dowment and previous achievement? 
Is it an accident that the power and 
spontaneity of his writing deterio- 
rated after his “political awaken- 


is so 


ing”? 


Except for his partial acceptance 
of the O’Casey myth, Mr. Bentley’s 
politics are cool and refreshing. The 
detachment which can be irritating 
in the theater is in order here. When 
he attacks the writers whom he calls 
“unreconstructed liberals” (Arthur 
Miller, Lillian Hellman, George Ta- 
bori), he speaks with the unanswer- 
able and quite legitimate aplomb of 
the next generation looking upon the 
middle-aged. He puts his finger 
through their false analogies, mocks 
their evasions, knocks down their 
shibboleths. He does it with the al- 
most delighted disbelief of any next 
generation demonstrating to __ its 
elders that their gods were not mere- 
ly false but hollow, and quite trans- 
parent all the time. I know of no 
other critic who has shown this 
boldness or this cool-headedness. 

Looking over these comments, I 
find that I keep stressing the author’s 
youth when, really, I have very little 
notion how old he is. Let it stand: 
He gives the impression of a talent 
that is only beginning to gather 
power, and, as Shaw remarked, the 
most highly developed animals take 
longest to mature. 
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The Rise and Fall of German Nationalism| 


Modern Germany: Its History and Civilization. 


By Koppel S. Pinson. 
Macmillan. 637 pp. $10.00. 


It 1s difficult to write a history of 
modern Germany. Veit Valentin’s 
reflections in his generally admirable 
book, The German People, were the 
result of elbow rubbing, of close per- 
sonal associations over many years, 
and doubtless suffer as a result. Pro- 
fessor Pinson’s treatise, on the other 
hand, views the landscape from a 
high elevation; the reading which 
went into it is quite formidable, and 
the source materials are numerous 
and complex. The concern of both 
authors is German nationalism, that 
weird compound of Prussian real- 
Bismarckian victories, Wil- 
helmian obsessions and Nazi mad- 
ness which can be judged properly 
only if numerous counter-currents are 
taken into consideration. I believe 
that Dr. Pinson has, on the whole, 
done surprisingly well. Certainly no 
American scholar has written a com- 
parable book. 

Germany moved politically from 
the unsuccessful attempt to éstablish 
a liberal state in 1848 to the era of 
Bismarck, when drastic action 
brought about a consolidation of the 
Empire under Prussian leadership. 
Dr. Pinson is at his best when deal- 
ing with the Iron Chancellor. In 
part, this may be due to the pains- 
taking care with which this aspect 
of German history has been studied 
by historians of varied schools, but 
it would be impossible to find a more 
judicious treatment in concise form. 
The central fact was that the road 
away from a politically subservient 
role as “poet and dreamer” had led 
the German to a position of military 
and industrial strength which was a 
source of danger both within and 
without. For Germany itself, seeds 
of disaster were present in the union 
between the Prussian success story 
and ai unintelligently humanized 
Darwinism which led‘to blatant Pan- 


ism, 
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German imperialism and, at a later 
stage, to Mein Kampf. Internation- 
ally, of course, Germany was viewed 
as a rival and a menace. 

Dr. Pinson seeks to evaluate the 
various intellectual and _ esthetic 
movements which contributed to the 
making of the German national 
spirit. Although his approach to lit- 
erature is not devoid of the schema- 
tism which is so often the historian’s 
weakness, he manifests a rare toler- 
ance and grasp of the theme. Essen- 
tially, the excursions into classicism 
and romanticism, which taught the 
Germans not only that they could 
have a culture of their own but also 
that they could be tempted to endow 
this with exceptional virtue, were a 
reaction against the French hege- 
mony which had persisted from the 
close of the Thirty Years War to the 
period of resistance to Napoleon. 
One could wish that Dr. Pinson had 
brought this out somewhat more 
clearly and also that he had sketched 
the influence of the British in broad- 
er outline. He notes, for example, the 
results of intensive German reading 
of Burke, but he does not stress 
Goethe’s exhaustive knowledge of the 
English language and literature. This 
dearth of concern with German intel- 
lectual regionalism is accompanied 
by a perhaps unavoidable lack of 
emphasis on German regionalism as 
a whole. 

With the end of the Bismarck era 
and the outbreak of World War I, 
the historian enters a time of catas- 
trophic developments which cannot 
yet be seen in clear perspective. 
Those who lived close to the scene 
tend to see a network of bewilder- 
ingly diverse forces. On the other 


hand, those who use a telescopic lens 


tend to simplify unrealistically. Ac- 
cordingly, it is éssential that the his- 


torian strike “a proper balance be- 


tween opinion and fact. Unfortu. 


verdicts when it might have been 


better merely to chronicle what is f 


knewn. 
Two illustrations suggest them. 
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ess of impoverishment was important 
not only for the heavy sacrifices in- 
flicted on the middle class. The Gov- 
ernment’s refusal to devalue the 
Mark identified the republican re 
gime with injustice in the eyes of 


millions and thereby robbed it of the | . 
| War 


respect which any government must 
have if it is to survive. Accordingly, 
when the stature of the democratic 
idea diminished everywhere in Eu- 
rope, it was inevitable that an even 
more violent reaction against it 
should be felt in Germany. 

One should 


German coal abroad, largely as the 
result of a British strike. The conse- 


drew his strength was his ability to 


take advantage of the stabilization f 


previously effected in order, through 
credit inflation, to dispel the feeling 


be a Marxist to realize that economic 


bound up with moral considerations, 
play a great part in the making of 
history. : 

A second illustration is Dr. Pin- 
son’s final chapter, in which he 
writes: “Yet, with all its flaws, with 
all the inconsistencies inherent in its 
operation, with all the cynicism jus 
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' tified by the presence of Soviet 
| judges, the Nuremberg trial will re- 


main one of the truly great and 
constructive acts of the postwar 
period. For the first time in history, 
the voice of humanity not only spoke 


out but also acted against those who 
| had plotted war and aggression.” 


This may be magnificent, but it is 


' not history. One seems to recall that 


Napoleon was exiled while some of 
his subalterns were brought to book, 
and that after our own Civil War a 
series of tribunals went into action. 
Nor can anyone who writes about 
the present day divorce the merited 
hanging of Rosenberg and Ribben- 
trop from the ex post facto trials 
which are a standard part of Soviet 
jurisprudence. At any rate, opinions 


such as this belong in the domain 
of editorial comment rather than of 
history. 

Yet, despite these points and the 
minor mishaps which cannot be 
avoided in a chronicle like this, Dr. 
Pinson has written with a breadth of 
view and a pertinence of documen- 
tation which his severest judges will 
not deny. 





Dr. Beecher’s Famous Indiscretion 


By Robert Shaplen. 
Knopf. 273 pp. $3.95. 


THE RECENT trial of Dr. Samuel 
Sheppard is thin gruel indeed com- 
pared to the celebrated infidelity of 


/ one of this country’s most famous 


personalities—the Reverend Henry 


| Ward Beecher. Robert Shaplen has 


done a remarkable job of resurrect- 


ratic | ing the historic and emotional details 


| of a Brooklyn drama of 85 years ago. 


The case of Beecher’s trial as an 


newspaper pages across the nation 


out, the early tremor dooming a 


such a wide swath through the vast 


private versus public conduct, the 
function of the evangelical church, 
and the place of women in the ex- 


yugh | Panding social scene that its impor- 


tance would transcend the titillation 


) it caused.” 


As the high priest of emotional 
liberalism, Beecher took as his own 


shall never know how to worship 
until I know how to love, and to 
love I must have something . . . that, 
touching my heart, shall not leave 
the chill of ice but the warmth of 
summer.” 

The warmth of summer, for a time 
at least, was brought to Beecher’s 
trembling ventricles by Elizabeth 
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Tilton, 35, mother of four and the 
wife of one of the most famous jour- 
nalists of the East, Theodore Tilton. 
Beecher, one of Tilton’s closest 
friends, had in fact married the 
couple, and Elizabeth, a member of 
Beecher’s huge and wealthy Plym- 
outh Church, looked up to the mag- 
netic preacher as the soul of wis- 
dom, kindness and understanding. It 
was after a year and a half of adul- 
tery that she, on July 3, 1870, con- 
fessed to her husband that Beecher’s 
interest in her well-being was not 
confined to the world of the spirit. 

For five years, Beecher and Tilton 
traded correspondence and conver- 
sations aimed at establishing a con- 
spiracy of silence to serve each 
other’s private benefit: Tilton was 
naturally interested in preserving his 
own and his family’s good name, 
and Beecher was anxious to keep 
intact the shiniest reputation of the 
age—clothed, it seemed, in sequined 
hypocrisy. 

With time, however, the scandal 
became the common gossip of Brook- 
lyn Heights and reached even to that 
growing city across the river. The 
stage was cleared for the dénouwement 
by more abrupt developments: The 
hand-picked deacons of Plymouth 
Church rigged a “trial” that exon- 
erated Beecher and expelled Tilton, 
and a famous and controversial femi- 
nist of the day wrote a letter to a 
newspaper that set forth publicly 


Reviewed by Mitchel Levitas 
Reporter, New York “Poss” 


what was up to then whispered in 
restaurants. 

After that, there was no stem- 
ming the ultimate course of events. 
The pair’s shaky agreement to sup- 
press the truth collapsed under re- 
criminations from every side, and it 
was at last brought to trial by Tilton 
in Brooklyn City Court on January 
11, 1875. It was six months before 
the jury returned with a verdict. 
After 52 ballots, it went nine to three 
against convicting Beecher, thus end- 
ing one of our most absorbing so- 
cial chronicles. 

As a graceful and careful writer, 
Shaplen will need no introduction to 
those who have followed his pieces in 
the New Yorker. It is, however, his 
instinct for creating characters, for 
creating an authentic atmosphere of 
despair, indecision and exultation in 
which they restlessly rotate, that will 
bring readers their greatest satisfac- 
tion. Beecher, fat, beloved and ver- 
bose; Tilton, harried, ambitious and 
romantic; and Elizabeth, frail and 
terror-stricken at her indiscretion— 
these are the principals. 

Throughout the retelling, Shaplen, 
a reporter who has already proven 
his skill in fiction (A Corner of the 
World), unerringly projects the per- 
sonal insights that rescue the mate- 
rial of Free Love and Heavenly Sin- 
ners from the archives to provide a 
fascinating story of life, love and 
history. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


INFLATION 


In accenting “inflation” as the great evil, 
Oscar Schnabel, in his provocative “More In- 
flation or More Leisure?” [NL, December 20], 
appeals to those, including our estimable Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who have what Professor 
Seymour Harris recently termed “a strong in- 
flationary neurosis.” Despite the fact that the 
public debt has been rising since March 1951, 
there has been no inflation, if inflation is defined 
as a general rise in prices. The wholesale price 
index fell from 116.5 in March 1951 to 109.3 
in the first week of December 1954. The retail 
price index rose from 110.3 in March 1951 to 
114.5 in October 1954. 

I wish Mr. Schnabel had spelled out more 
concretely the evils of inflation, or had told us 


5) 


what he means by the term “inflation.” Does he 
mean any increase in money or other instru- 
ments of payment? Or does he mean _ price 
increases pulling up the whole price level? And 
what of “mild” as against “runaway” inflation? 

Why single out budget deficits as exerting an 
inflationary influence? All spending does. Our 
Secretary of the Treasury leads a pack that 
simply recoils in horror at the rising public 
debt as itself representing inflation and “living 
beyond our means.” It remains to be explained 
how we have been able to live beyond our 
means while getting richer and richer, not to 
speak of financing huge war efforts and aiding 
other nations which were really living beyond 
their means. 

Mr. Schnabel makes some valuable points 
about the necessity for growing up to the re- 
quirements of our international position and 
buying more from other countries. Why, then, 
must he give a fillip to protectionist fallacies in 
his statement that higher wage scales in the 
US. that 
protect every single American producer against 


economy mean “we would have to 
foreign competition either by protective tariffs 
or by sharp import restrictions”? This confuses 
wage rates with labor costs. Higher wage rates 
do not put American firms at a competitive 
disadvantage. Labor gets higher wages, in the 
last analysis, because it earns higher wages, 
and American employers get more for their 
money than foreign employers. Moreover, not 
only labor costs but total costs are relevant in 
determining competitive advantage. 

Washington, D. C. Swwney Koretz 


Mr. Schnabel replies: 

Hardly mentioning the basic purpose of my 
article, Mr. Koretz devotes three-quarters of his 
letter to an anti-anti-inflationist attack—mostly 
against people and statements which have noth- 
ing whatever to do with my study, which con- 
centrates on the problems created by our ever- 
increasing productivity. 


Mr. Koretz wants me to spell out more con- 
cretely the evils of inflation. That is obviously 
too much to tackle in a short letter, but a few 
remarks may illustrate those evils: The rise in 
retail prices by about 4 per cent in three and a 
half years “without inflation” deprived those 
with limited, fixed dollar incomes of their means 
of existence for two weeks out of the year. The 
total amounts involved in all crimes of robbery 
or fraud dealt with by all our costly law-enforce- 
ment agencies and law courts since the founding 
of the United States represent an infinitesimal 


percentage of the billions of dollars of which 


holders of life-insurance policies, bonds, savings 
accounts and other dollar claims, as well as 
beneficiaries of pensions, have been robbed by 
the “mild” inflation since the end of the last 
war. Does Mr. 
people became “richer and richer’? 


Koretz believe that all these 

In criticizing my remarks about prohibitive 
tariffs and import restrictions, Mr. Koretz seem- 
ingly overlooked my sentence: “If we should 
insist on a hot-house growth for our economy, 
we must keep our hot-house . . . closed.” In 
many articles in THE New Leaper, the most 
recent of which was “The Atlantic Community” 
[July 24, 1954], I stressed that liberalization of 
our tariff policy is an absolute imperative in our 
struggle against Communism. 

Finally, I want to state my conviction that 
hard facts, and not the preference of labor 
and/or business, will lead to shorter working 
hours. 


MEN AND MACHINES 


Daniel Bell’s “The Erosion of Work” [NL, 
September 13] proclaimed: “The constraint of 
work constitutes . . . one of the great hidden ex- 
plosive forces in the temper of American labor.” 
Mr. Bell emphasized the constraint inherent in 
machine-paced production. 

While agreeing with most of Mr. Bell’s analy- 


sis, I would shift the emphasis. Most workers > 


simply withstand the worst the machine can 
offer, and still maintain their equilibrium. Some 
unfortunate operatives are made dull and es 
capist by their inhuman ties to the machine. 
They cannot provide an explosive social force, 
in the sense of upsetting established politico- 
economic institutions. Potential direct protest is 
tragically siphoned off, as some of Mr. Bell’s 
fragments indicated, into cruelty and infantilism. 

Work has always been constraining for most 
workers. But rulers over the ages have extracted 
work by means of authority buttressed by 
monopolization of military power, by the or- 
ganized spreading of fear of gods and demons. 
and by glittering trappings that appeared to 
set monarchs above ordinary mortals. 
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{ue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


In the Age of Enlightenment, much of the 
mystery was pierced, much of the fear organiza- 
tion disrupted. Socialism, utopian and other- 
wise, almost immediately went into battle against 
the new authority, private property. As an 
organization of work constraint, private prop- 
erty is an immense improvement over the 
authority of monarchy. It is more rational and 
susceptible of wider sharing. It is closer to 
the philosophy that, while recognizing the con- 
straint of nature and of mortality, does offer to 
each human the hope of a generous opportunity, 
somehow, to explore himself and his world and 
his vitality, to feel for himself or to understand. 
But private property, of course, fulfils that 
philosophy in only a greatly modified way. 

Maybe it is good to term socialists failures— 
sometimes with their pathetically adolescent 
conceptions of the ways in which workers should 
“own” and “direct” industry so that industrial 
activities will be expressive of their most human 
yearnings, and sometimes with their mistaken 
idea that an entire socio-economic system could 
be conceived @ priori which would be expressive 
of these human yearnings. 

But socialists have been on the right track. 
For us living at the end of the Age of Enlight- 
enment (Pre-Automation), a fitting goal might 
be one of doing away with private property as 
we now know it and making even more rational 
the constraint of work, while reducing that con- 
straint. 


New York City NATHANIEL POLSTER 


‘SALISBURY RE-VIEWED’ 


It was with great interest that I read Mark 
Vishniak’s article, “Salisbury Re-Viewed” [NL, 
October 18]. In fact, it led me to read Mr. 
Salisbury’s book, too. 


New York, N. Y. Frep B. Kamm 
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Lee J. Cobb e Eva Marie Saint 
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THEATER PARTIES 
All trade anions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE 
New Leaper Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgenquin 5-884. THe New 

Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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of them all! 


COOPER - LANCASTER 
“WERK CRUZ" revue 
a Bice as 


THE FIRST MOTION PICTURE IN 


SUPERSCOPE 


A HAROLD HECHT presentation co-starring 


DENISE DARCEL-CESAR ROMERO =” 


with GEORGE MACREADY-ERNEST BORGHINE and introducing SARITA MONTIEL 
Screenplay by ROLAND KIBBEE and JAMES R. WEBB * Story by BORDEN CHASE - Produced by JAMES HILL 
Directed by ROBERT ALDRICH - A HECHT- LANCASTER PRODUCTION - RELEASED THRU UNITED ARTISTS 
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k ay “RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL "# 
3 Showplece of the Natien 


Reckefeller Center , 


“DEEP IN MY HEART" 

In Glorious COLOR starring 
JOSE FEARER - MERLE OBERON - HELEN TRAUBEL snd cuest stom 
WALTER PIDGEON - PAUL HENREIO - ROSEMARY CLOONEY - GENE 
& FRED KELLY - JANE POWELL + VIC DAMONE - ARN MILLER 
cYo CHARISSE « TONY MARTIN 


An M-G-M Picture 
end THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 
“The Nativity” —rer-tamed Yuletide pageant. 


“King Kringle” —Merry holiday spectacle produced byLeonideff with the Rockettes, 
Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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TWO IMPORTANT NEW STATEMENTS 
ON BRITISH SOCIALISM 


SOCIALISM: A NEW STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 
by SOCIALIST UNION. Foreword by Jim Griffiths, M.P. 
SOCIALISM AND FOREIGN POLICY 
by SOCIALIST UNION. 

Foreword by Philip Noel-Baker, M.P. 
50c each 
Order through THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. 3 
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YES -— for just one dollar... a“Truth Dollar” 


that fights Communism right in its own back yard— behind 


the Iron Curtain! 


100 words of truth—that’s what each dol- 
lar you give buys on Radio Free Europe. 
100 words of truth beamed right through 
the Iron Curtain. Truth to smash Soviet 
lies, give hope and courage to the 70,000,- 
000 enslaved people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Truth to stiffen their will to resist, 
to help keep the Kremlin off balance on 
its own home grounds. 


What better way for you personally to 
do something about Communism? 


How Radio Free Europe works 
RFE has 29 powerful transmitters this 


side of the Iron Curtain. Day and night, 
seven days a week they reach the people 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Romania, and Bulgaria. These broadcasts 
are by exiles in their native tongues. 

The Communists use every means to 
drown out Radio Free Europe — every 
known device to jam RFE broadcasts, so 
far without success. 


More transmitters needed now 


More dollars are needed to get the truth 
to more people behind the Iron Curtain. 
Send in your “Truth Dollars” today—one 
for every member of your family — and 
fight Communism in its own back 

yard. Do it now. 


FIGHT 
COMMUNISM 


“TRUTH DOLLARS” 


Support Radio Free Europe 


Send your “‘Truth Dollars’’ to CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM °¢/. your Postmaster | 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 








